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Shall We Raise Potatoes. 


‘Throughout the whole of New England, 
farmers have planned to plant as large an 
acreage of potatoes as was planted last year. 
Indeed, in some instances it has been the 
avowed purpose to very largely increase the 
crop area planted. With this object in view, 
much land was plowed last fall for this sea- 
son’s potato crop. And we are now asking 
ourselves if we shall use it for that purpose 
or for growing some other, and perhaps 

le crop. 
tutu market is in a condition from 
whch lessons may easily be learned. It 
passes without comment, that the wholesale 
price to the grower is below the point of 
profit. 

No question but that last season’s crop 
gave the country an oversupply of market- 
able tubers. With the present consump- 
tive demands, an average yield without 
much rot from asJarge an acreage as was 
planted last year means more potatoes than 
the cities can use at profitable prives. With 
this acreage, the only chance for profit is 
from supplying some special trade or from 
a total or partial failure over a large part 
of the potato-growing sections of the coun- 
try. 

With these conditions before us, potato 
growing on an increased scale beéomes a 
game of chance. Is it wise to take that 
chance and gamble with the potato crop? 
Can we afford to neglect some other crops 
which give a sure, though sometimes small, 
profit for the doubtful chance of making a 
big gain out of the potato crop. 

It has not been many years since prac- 
tically the same condition existed which 
confronts us now. At that time, the writer 
sold choice Hebron potatoes for twenty-five 
cents per bushel, and gave the sacks with 
the potatoes. Many sold for less or shipped 
on commission and received about twenty 
cents. The result, at that time, was to in- 
crease other crops, especially corn, to the 
neglect of potatoes. It now seems neces- 
sary to learn the lesson over again. It may 
be doubted if the dairyman who has a fairly 
good corn soil can ever afford to depend 
upon the potato as a money crop. His need 
for all the feed he can produce, and the un- 
certainty of making a fair thing out of po- 
tatoes, would seem to make it advisable for 
him to plant corn rather than potatoes. 
Even if his soil will not grow corn, it will 
pay better in the iong run to devote the at- 
tention of the farm force to the grains and 
grasses. We have hardly begun to under- 
stand the possibilities of grass as a farm 
crop. The dairyman can searcely afford to 
be carried away from his specialty by the 
success of some fortunate potato grower. 

_ The general farmer, i. e., the man engaged 
In mixed farming, may well plan to grow 


Tea, some potatoes each year. He should have 

Aus: a well-defined system of work and stick to 

N. it regardless of the ups and downs of the 

d market. As a branch of the business, pota- 

an toes will pay some profit most years, and 

Per- occasionally there will be a season of good 
prices, 

The man who is well adapted to making a 

any Specialty of potato farming and who js pre- 

e of pared to meet all the conditions and con- 


tent with a small per-bushel profit, may 
Well stay in the business. 

There is one thing sure, which it will be 
well for all of us to remember, that is, if we 
Can succeed in lowering the cost of produc- 
tion so that it shall average twenty-five 
cents per bushel, we shall, by that act, fix 
the average wholesale price at, or near, 
th five cents. This is a profit of forty 
ber sont, above cost. If farmers think the 
bu: > will long stand more than that, they 


‘ .ve some things to learn in business 
ha 8 





of Maine’s most practical farmers 
an: -.ccessful dairymen sounded a note of 
Wacu.ug two years ago, which, if it had 
Der’ ueeded, would have added thousands 
.. "ers incomes last season: “* Don’t be 
fe with potato talk. Plant corn, sow 
St. . raise clover and feed cows. Let the 
ns. t farmers and specialists grow the 
p 8.“ This is sound advice today. 

ne, E. C. Dow. 





much harm comes from overfe ding 


’ ‘°c has proved by experience. 


then 

o drink and she proved a good 
‘ontinued to grow. ‘ 

\ ‘era little I began giving her 
Ss cmed milk, which she drank 
Te" for some time, having the ame 
“recsed gradually, but the ineres 
; little too far, and one day the oa 
‘\sed her rations, No amount of 
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he: suck the cow till she hades 
. as looking very fine, I 
al 





as from feeding too little; this the} de 
Having | 


‘would induce her to drink for several meals 
and began to look very thin. After a little 
she began to sip a little new warm -milk, 
and now after a week she will drink about 
a quart to a feed, but no more, and is very 
lank. As thecalf is two months old this 1s 
a very small ration. 

,.. The calf has not scoured badly but simply 
seemed to have sickened of milk. I can at- 
tribute the trouble to no other cause than 
overfeeding. If anyone knows any other 
reason for the calf refusing to drink, I 
should be very glad to hear it. 

Ratland County, Vt. E. M. PIKr, 





Improving the Corn Crop. 

The testing of seed corn is very import- 
ant and no. farmer should plant seed of 
doubtful germinating quality. Good seed 
should give a test of ninety-five per cent. or 
above and show vigorous germination. 
When purchasing seed corn, the farmer 
should insist on its being shipped ip the 
ear. It may be difficult to get it from our 
seedsmen at this time, but they must be 
educated to the fact that the scoop-shovel 
method of selecting seed corn is not the 
method desired by farmers. Practically all 
the seed corn will soon be put on the mar- 
ket in the ear, as the time has arrived when 
the corn growers will insist on having their 
seed corn shipped in this way. 

The greatest immediate improvement in 
tbe corn crop will probably be brought 
about by grading up promising varieties ul 
ready grown within our State. By texting 
other varieties that seem especially adapted 
to our soil and climate, we may secure sume 
standard varieties that will be of greut 
value to our farmers a few years hence. 

The greatest advancement in corn grow- 
ing in other States has been brought about 
by tue individual farmer planting from 
year to year thé same variety of corn and 
practicing right selection of seed ears. It 


portion of the corn field for his seed patch. 
This may be one of several acres, but m 


be that portion whefe extra care has been | 


s 


exercised in the selection of seed. From 
time to time during the growing period, the 
farmer should carefully study the plants of 
this portion of the field, remove or detassel 
the barren stalks, and note the uniformity 
of stand and character of the plants in gen- 
eral At the time th ts begin to turn 
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yellow, “farmer wilt: 4 
go through his seed patel, and ‘by tying |’ : 


a string around each ‘ear he desires ‘he 
can select ears of early maturity and at the 
same time study the character of the stalk 
and mark edrs only that grow upon vigor- 
ous stalks with medium shanks and having 


considerable attention to the: leafiness of 
the plant. Some farmers make a mistuke by 
going into the field and picking the early 
ears and retaining them for seed. The ear 
should merely be marked and then left until 
fully ripened. It can then be distinguished 
from the other ears by the string previously 
tied to it. 

By selecting each year from our seed 
patch one or two hundred ears in this 
manner, supplimented by the test for uni- 
formity and high oil and protein content, 
we will have valuable corn for our seed 
patch the following year. The corn for the 
general crop should be also selected from 
that portion of the field that has been 
planted with this carefully selected seed, 
but we do not need to spend so much time 
on the selection of that seed as on that 
which we desire to plant for our special 
seed patch.—Prof. R. A. Moore, Madison, 
Wis. 


Drainage a Simple Task. 


The oft-repeated remark by many farmers 
during seasons of extreme moisture, “I 
know I ought to lay a good many tile on my 
farm, but somehow I don’t get around to 
it, and the fact is there is no professional 
ditcher one can hire,” is heard from time 
to time and especially during a flooded sea- 
son like the present. My good friends 
don’t look for a “professional,” for I have’ 
learned that only ordinary intelligence is 
required, or that possessed by any level- 
headed farmer. 

Maks a beginning; select a portion of 
some field needing work of this kind, where 
your horses, farming implements and your- 
self have often found it difficult to pass, 
locate the desired outlet, line out the dizec- 
tion of the ditch you wish to construct, be- 
ginning at the outlet. Yourself and the 


with the 
ordinary farm —— Pg Pe 





seems advisable for the farmér to have a 


other desirable characteristics. He may 
desire tow a good fodder corn, as well 
as grain- acing corn, hence should pays: 


Genesee County, N. Y. 


Cottonseed meal is used quite extensively 
in some secti ns of the country as a fertil- 
izer. A good grade meal will car 0 
6.8 per cent. nitrogen, 2.9 per cent. phos- 
phoric acid and 1:8 per cent. potash. Based | “ 
upon the valuations that will be used by | 
New England experiment stations in 1905/ 
— computing the value of — 
lizers, a meal analyzing as above will be tt , 
worth about $29 a ton as a fertilizer. Not-| = 90¢ seven cents per quart, 


Irvine D. Coox. | good. 





Fertility in Cottonseed. 




































withstanding its high value when used di- | “Team s¢ thirty-five cents 
rectly in this way it will usually be found J 

more economical touse it asa food for stock ; es 

and to apply tho resulting manare to the Teatlog € 

land. When used thus, frum eighty to| The chief value of making tests of milk, 








phosphoric avid and practically all the pot-| und quality, isthe information afforded as 
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A typical station on the Garden Railroad. 











(On the Line of the Boston & Albany Railroad.) 
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ceived one application May 9. The question 
was “* Will the Establishment of a National 
Forest Reserve in the White Mountains be 
of Benefit to New Hampshire?” C. L. 
Russell, 0. T. Colby, Theodore Wilmarth 
and C, Hutton were the speakers, and all 
supported the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion. One speaker said that there was no 
negative to this question. The main thought 
was that New Hampshire is a “ Summer 
Tourist’s Resort,” and its beauty and at- 
tractiveness would be greatly diminished if 
not entirely gone, if our forests are not 
protected from the ruthless hand of the 

lumber companies. One speaker said 


One ‘speaker mentioned the pure water 
posthe ering athe y the supply was largely 


said in conclusion that it was to be hoped 
that the, United States would take action on 
this question, while some of the forests 
were left to act upon. 

_ Pomona Grange meets with Rockland 
May 233 clused session in the morning, 
public programme in theafternoon. Dinner 
and supper will be served to all. present. 
Rock'and will present a drama in the even- 
ing. '. -*) Mrs, Ina E. BARTLETT. 
New Hampshire. — 





How the Boss Should work. 


Hard. work alone is not all you need to 
practice. The.probabilities are that 
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and making a proper seed bed, and so om 
through a long list. Somebody should know 
about all these matters and from beginning 
to end see that they are attended to, per- 
fectly, and as nearly on time as the weather 
will possibly allow. 

Work is all right, but the owner of a’ 
farm, who employs help, should work first 
with his brains, all he can to advantage, 
then any surplus strength may be expended 
on common muscular labor.—T. B. Terry, 
in Practical Farmer. 
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The Velue of fen Manure. 


Hen dung is very rich in nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid: It also contains a consid- 
erable amount of potash. The following 
tabular statement shows the average of the 
fertilizing elements contained in hen dung 
as compared with other important farm- 





yard manares: 

Manures Nitrogen Potash Phos. Aci@ 
Hen "1,68 0.85 1.54 ~ 
Cow 0.4 0.40 0.16 
Horse 0.58 0.53 0.28 
Sheep 0.83 0.67 0.23 
Hog 0.45 0.€0 0.19 


It is readily seen from<this table that hen 
dung is by far superior to other manures, 
in that it centains a comparatively large 
amount of all the different plant foods. 

Bat there is ong evil associated with hen 
dung, inasmuch as it undergoes fermenta- 
tion easily, thereby losing much of its 
nitrogen, unless proper precautions are 
taken to guard again this needless loss. 
This can easily be accomplished. If the 
manure is allowed to remain in tha hen- 
house for several months, it is essential to 
litter the place below the roosts at least 
once a week with an abundant supply of 
short straw or other good absorbent. The 
benhouse, however, should be thoroughly 
cleaned‘every six months. If, onthe other 
hand, the hénhouse is cleaned out every day 
or week, it is. necessary to thoroughly mix 
theemanure with a good absorbent, and to 
pile it up in such a manner as to expose the 


tranks | least possible surface to the air. 


Having thus provided for holding fertil- 


, | izing elements of hen.manure, it is needful 


also to point out that it should not be 
hauled on the land and spread unless it is 
at once turned under with the plow, or 
mixed with the surface soil of plowed land 
‘with a cultivator before sowing or planting. 
This should. be done. every autumn and . 


apply the manure in great abundance to the 
soil in order to insure a not tourank growth 
of the plant. 

About four or five tons to the acre is 
enough, especially if applied to the surface 
soi] of plowed land. For garden purposes 
it may be applied a little thicker. Who- 
ever will practice this method will find that 
the “insignificant stuff ’’ pays well for the 
labor involved, and that it will prove itself 
a veritable little gold mine in disguise. 

L. F. FREDERICH. 


The Besis of Values. 


The remarkable strength of the butter 
market and the unexpected advances which 
have occurred from time to time have 
caused a great deal of discussion about the 
course of prices, and almost every dealer 
has some theory to advance. 

Some think the ten-cent tax on colored 
oleo greatly strengthened the butter situ- 
ation. Others believe the natural increase 
in demand caused by the gain in population 
power has improved the de- 
inereased proportion of milk 
wholesale city trade is another 


also that the gtéwth of general business in 





-| certain dairy sections has vastly increased 
the local demand and shut off a part of the 


shipments formerly going to distant mar- 
kets. It is believed by many that dairying 
has not increased anywhere near as fast as 
the demand. 

If these reasons, or the majority of them, 
are correct, it is possible that the high 
average of prices has come to stay for the 


the regular demand and get the cctsumers 


factor to be considered. Last year the 
storage men made big profits and are ex- 
pected to bay actively this year. They may 
bid the market up high to prevent prices 
going to the usual level for June butter. 
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Dairy. 


Butter Declining Feast. 

The situation this week in the Eastern 
markets is affected chiefly by reports of 
large receipts and lower prices at the West. 
So fac as the local supply is concerned, the 
stock available is not large and the several 
declines which havetaken place are a mat- 
ter of sentiment rather than of supply and 
demand at Eastern points. The total of the 
drop during the week has been about 4 cents 
a pound on the top grades with lower 
grades down in proportion. No doubt, the 
receipts wi:l increase soon, as pasturage 
conditions are better and the milk supply 
increasing fast. Conditions indicate that 
supplies will be considerably larger the last 
part of this week and the first of next. 

The Produce Exchange quotes extras at 
22 cents, but actual sales are such that a 
fair selling quotation is 23 cents. Fancy 
lots sell readily at these prices, the demand 
having improved somewhat, but firsts and 
seconds and lower grades area little dail’ 
Dairy butter of all grades is in steady de- 
mand and receipts are well taken care of at 
prevailing quotations. Various butter sub- 
stitutes are less wanted now that the best 
butter is fairly low in price. Butter pat up 
in boxes and print form seems to be only 
in moderate demand and commands no 
premium over tub butter. 

The cheese market as well as the butter 
market tends to lower prices and the top 
quotation for old cheese is now 14 cents. 
The supply is extremely light and new 
cheese is becoming much more plenty. It 
sells about one cent below the price of old 
cheese of corresponding grade. Receipts 
are not increasing very fast and the market 
is considered firm at present range. Some 
lots are considerably off in quality and sell 
as low as 11 cents. , 

The New York market developed a de- 
cidedly weaker feeling this week and prices 
were lowered on all grades. Fresh arrivals 
were considerably larger than the reported 
receipts and advices indicate liberal ship- 
ments intransit. Buyers have become 80 
much better supplied that they were in- 
clined to take on y such lots as immediate 
needs require; no one felt disposed to stock 
up. Receivers were all anxious sellers and 
there was no opposition to the decline re- 
ported. Firsts and seconds have declined 
ip sympathy, extras and these goods are not 
likely to seil as well as heretofore. New 
York State dairy is sharing in the general 
weakness and the fanciest. selected tubs 
went at 21 to 22cents. Imitation creamery 
is not very plenty as yet, but demand is 
lighter and the fancy lots have fallen to 18 
to 20 cents. Factory sells much slower 
than heretofore and 16 to 18 cents is a full 
price for firsts. Some lots of packing stock 
are coming this way and values range from 
18 cents downward. Renovated must be 
very fancy to command 19 cents in a whole- 
sale way. 

Such a pronounced scarcity of fresh made 
butter as two weeks ago has seldom been 
known at this time of year. Dealers in 
leading markets, especially in New York 
City, actually had difficulty in finding sup- 
plies for their regular trade even at prices 
higher than the regular quotations. Dealers, 
however, who had stocks on hand generally 

sold at the official prices in order to main- 
tain the trade, hence the range of actual 
sales was rather wide, although the official 
figure held to about 26 cents throughout the 
period of scarcity. Dealers were obliged 
to depend on the daily receipts, having no 
reserve stocks and the storage butter hav- 
ing been out of the market long ago. 

All sorts of gossip prevails as to the 

cause of the shortage at that unusual time. 
Some say that Western farmers now pay 
less attention to dairying on account of the 
high prices which they have been able to 
get for grain and other standard crops, but 
dairying, being a newer inaustry in the 
West, obtained a weaker hold. In the East 
also, the attention of producers has been 
directed more and more to the shipping of 
milk and supplying milk to consumers, thus 
diverting some of the cream that would 
otherwise have gone into the butter. Some 
believe the tax on oleo helped the butter sit- 
uation greatly. The way the market looks 
now prices will be high through the storage 
season, but the pasturage season is very 
late this year. Correspondents from Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire dairy sections 
say that cattle find but little feed yet, and 
the same condition prevails in northern 
New York. Probably the lateness and cold- 
ness of the season had as much todo with 
the present shortage in the butter output as 
anything else in the Eastern States. Very 
likely the price of storage butter in June 
will open something like 21 cents, compared 
with 19 cents last year,but if there is plenty 
of moist and warm weather the output may 
be increased enough to depress these fig- 
ures, 

A stir was created in the Chicago butter 
market by theannouncement that Swift & 
Co., had secured a contract to furnish the 
United States Navy four hundred thou- 
sand pounds of butter for use during the 
coming year. The price is 29.75 cents for 
one half the amount and 29.45 cents for 
the rest. This butter mast be put up in 
sealed cans and must be made from pasteur- 
ized milk or cream between May 15 and 
July 1 and is to grade as creamery extra. It 
must be put up within twelve hours after 
churning, without preservative except salt, 
and is to be stored at a temperature of 
50° and guaranteed to keep in any climate 
for one year from date of delivery. This 
contract is one of the largest of the kind 
ever given by the Government. 

Latest cable advices to George A. Coch- 
rane from the principal markets of Great 
Britain report lower butter markets all 
round. Supply in excess of demand. Home, 
Irish and Scotch make large and increas- 
ing. Finest Danish 20) to 21} cents, Irish 
20 to 21 cents, New Zealand 19} to 20} cents, 
Australian and Argentine 19 to 20 cents, 
Russian easier under large arrivals 19 to 
20 cents. Cheese markets declining. There 
are sufficient weak holders of old 
to make buyers masters of the situation. 
— American and Canadian 114 to 12 
cen 




















































Agricultural. 


Potato Growers Full of Courage. 











































busy season and make shipments, while, on 
the other hand, the city trade is light and 
not sufficient to raise prices. 


ered favorable for hay, taking the country 
as a whole, and there is no influence from 
this source to raise prices. A widely ex- 
tended drought would, of course, change 
the situation quite rapidly, or the buying 
interest from any cause, 
parts of the Northeast mowings and past- 
ure lands have been rather below the usual 
condition, the country as a whole, accord- 
ing to official report May 1,averaged 93.3 per 
cent. of perfect condition for mowings and 
92.3 per cent. for pasture, comparing with 85 
per cent. in 1904 and 92.8 per cent. in 1903 
for mowings and 80.5 per cent. in 1904 
and 92 per cent. in 1903 for pasture. The 
average of mowings for the past ten years 
is 90 per cent. and for pasture 89.1 per cent., 
so that the present condition may be re- 
garded as satisfactory. For the Northeast- 
ern States the conditions of mowings May 
1, were as follows: 
New Hampshire 90 per cent., Vermont 95 


New York 93 per cent., Pennsylvania 92 per 
cent. The continued dry weather in these 
sections from the first of May to nearly the 
middle no doubt lowered the per cent. con- 
siderably, but it does not necessarily indi- 
cate a short crop, as later rains and warm 
weather may compensate. 


sidered brighter, since with few arrivals 


last week. 
per ton for top grades in the mar- 


potato 
loudly at the low prices received 4 
signments for the North. vollg 3 
clined to blame the commission dealers, the 


uniformly cat down 
thus put a check on the outpt ‘ 
to maintain and increase # re 
there is certainly a fair chance that potu- 
toes will be plenty another year. — : 
The old stock is enormous and will remain 
on the market to the very end of * — 
at low prices, thus handicaping new 
crop a little at the start. For the Aroostook 
County men who are enthusiastically talk- 
ing of more potatoes on more acres, it might 
be wiser to cut down their acreage about 
twenty-five per cent. and increase dairy pre- 
ducts or other lines to a corresponding ex- 
tent. The Aroostook men, however, feel 
confident and it is stated they bought more 
fertilizer and potato machinery than last 
year at this time. For several years past 
they have been very prosperous and. the 
county has not yet lost all the prosperity 
resulting from the years previous to the 
present one of low prices. 
Michigan potato growers talk of securing 
starch factories to co-operate in their sec- 
tion for taking care of the surplus in years 
of fullcrops. The Maine starch factories 
have been the only resources in that section 
this year. Nearly all of them are running 
at full capacity, and although they pay only 
15 to 17 cents a bushel the relief is welcome. 
It is claimed that more than three million 
bushels of sound potatoes remain in store- 
houses of Aroostook out of a total of some- 
thing of eleven million bushels. 









Vegetable Prices Working Lower. 
Native asparagus is now plenty and of 
excellent quality. The cool weather checks 
its growth to some extent and thus prevents 
oversupply. ‘There is just about enough to 
keep out the Southern grass without glut- 
ting the market. Such Southern asparagus 
as arrives sells very low. Southern cucum- 
bers are now plenty, reducing the price of 
the hothouse article. Hothouse carrots and 
turnips are on the market,meeting a limited 
demand. Native dandelions are good and 
low and if the decline continues much, they 
will hardly pay for gathering. Southern 
peas are plenty Lut mostly of poor quality 
and same may be said of string beans. To- 
matoes from the South are plenty and tend- 


ing to reduce the price of the hothouse | 


grown. Native rhubarb has now got down 
to about one cent a pound, which is the 
limit of profitable marketing in the opinion 
of many growers, who refuse to ship when 
the price gets lower. It meets a very good 
demand at this time when cooking material 
for pies, etc., is in light supply. 





Hesiteting Grain Markets. 
The present grain market is based on 
very favorable Government reports recently 
issued, but since that time conditions have 
been a little less favorable and accordingly 
grain prices have tended in an upward di- 
rection, although not to a marked extent. 
Some complaints have been received from 
the grain farmers of the; West and North- 
west of colder weather with excessive rains, 
while in the Southwest more or less rust 
prevails. But the condition is by no means 
serious, and who ever heard of a crop that 
was perfect with nodrawback? The grain 
market may be expected, however, to vary 
considerably through the season, according 
to the complexion of crop news received 
from time to time. Prices are hardly likely 
to go much lower and feeders run little risk 
in buying in fairly liberal quantities. In 
case something should happen to the pros- 
pects of either the corn or wheat crop, 
prices would probably advance above the 
present level. 


<> 
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Hay Markets and Outlook. 


Dullness still reigns in the hay markets 
nearly everywhere. Prices are not attract- 
ive enough to induce farmers to stop in the 





The crop situation so far may be consid- 


in some 
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GOOD AND POOR TIPS. 
The two ears in the centre, 2 and 3, have what we consider fairly good tips. The ears on 
right and left, 1 and 4, are very poor tipe. Photo from Iowa Experiment Station. 








TYPES OF GOOD EARS. 
Photo from Iowa Experiment Station. 





Maine 97 per cent., 







Conditions for the present may be con- 
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NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 
STODDARD MFG. CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 
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The book gives one really a new sensation 
and is far removed from the every-day ran 
of works of the imagination. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.50.) 

WHEN LOVE IS KING. 

Margaret Doyle Jackson has used the 
friendship of two men for each other effect- 
ively aad artistically in ‘“* When Love is 
King.” These characters are drawn and con- 
trasted with unusual skill, and when they 
both fall in love with the sama woman a 
series of situations develops naturally and 
the complication that arise are full of un- 
extravagant originality. Oneof the lovers 
is of the undemonstrative forceful He 
has won for himeelf a position in world 
by his innate power and his determination 
to succeed worthily. The other has more 
fascinating personal qualities. Heis a man 
of good birth and breeding, brilliant and 
gay, who treats life in themerry spirit of the 
cavalier and with none of the solidity and 
sincerity of his friend, towhom, by the 
way, he gives a warm affection which is 
steadily returned. The heroine’s task is to 
choose between these admirers. It is no 
easy matter but she finally decides, and 
selects a matrimonial partner that need not 
be definitely pointed out in this brief com- 
ment. Wisely or not, let those who follow 
her fortunes to the end decide. The 
womanly heroine displays rare qualities of 
mind and heart that make her enchantment 
of the two men at one time seem quite pos- 
sible. The locality chosen for the main 
action of the narrative ig, Cornwall, and the 
atmosphere of that part of England is well 
preserved with all its marked les. 
The book will make delightful ng for 
the pleasant summer time and is not unsug- 
gestive of Miss Muloch and ‘‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” (New York: G..W?* Dilling- 
ham Company.) ; 

THE LION’S SKIN. 
Apparently Captain John S. Wise, in 
his latest book, has followed the example 
of many writers of fiction in using per- 
sonal experiences of an exceptional nature. 
“The Lion’s Skin: an Historical. Novel 
and a Novel History,”’ is the descriptive 
title he bestows upon his new volume. Itre- 
lates chiefly to life in Richmond immediately 
after the close of the Civil War, and during 
the Reconstruction period. The opening 
description of a trip up the James River in 


many important features which in the lapse 

of forty years have d almost en- 

tirely. Themilitary aspects of thetown and 
Southerners 


Powhattan 
was killed in the Confederate service, but 
left behind him a son of the same name, and 
he is the hero of the tale. From a brilliant 
young man he develops into a sterling char- 
acter. His fairness to all parties is not 
reciated in his provincial birthplace, 


| This is the marvelously good investment that 
more than 600,000 users have actually found the DE IF 
LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR to be. 
F With the average number of cows a DE LAVAL 
machine saves and earns its whole cost the first year, 
which it continues to do yearly for its established life of 
fully twenty years more to come. x 
There surely isn’t another such investment, either 
on the farm or off it, open to any: one having cream to 
Why delay making it? 
As for the first cost, if you have the ready cash 
of course there is a fair discount for it, but if not any * 
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a DE LAVAL machine on 
machine actually pays for 


Send at once for catalogue and full particulars. x 


| THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 














GENERAL OFFICES; 
74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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made a careful study of the times and 
places where the scenes take place, and re- 
produces them with a faithfulness and un- 
falling spirit that compels attention. The 
tale is no dull and dry historical narrative, 
but is instinct with life, and includes the 
last words of a great pontiff to his successor 
to continue the fight against the hated 
German foe, the oppressors uf Scicily. 
One of the most dramatic episodes in the 
book is that which describes the excom- 
munication of Manfred, the son of Frederic 
II. and his family, and another striking 
word picture is presented in the account 
of the battle of Benevento through which 
the Hohenstaufen rule was swept from 
Italy. It is foretold, however, in these 
pages that in less than a decade every 
vestige of the Provencials of France who 
struck the final blow would be exter- 
minated on the island through the effect 
of a preconceived signal at the begin- 
ning of the Sicilian Vespers. Seldom, in- 
deed has womanly devotion in hours of 
strife and danger been so pathetically set 
forth as in this novel which the reader will 
follow with unabated interest from its first 
page to its last. As a reproduction of an 
age of iron, the book cannot be surpassed. 
In detail and culmination it is a remark- 
ably brilliant piece of fiction, faithful to the 
main points of an exciting and strenuous 
past. The fine, full-page illustrations by H. 
C. Edwards are wonderfully effective reflec- 
tions of the text. (Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. Price, $1.50.) 








A Peiater fer Teel Buyers. 

There is probably nothing in which quality is 
more important than intools. Yet the quality of 
& tool ts not apparent to the eye, and even the 
experienced buyer must take chances unless he 
relies upon a brand which guarantees reliability. 

But there is really no need for any one to buy 
any kind of tool blindly. The Keen Kutter brand 
which hasrepresented the standard of America 
for 36 years, covers every kind of tool. 

By simply keeping in mind when buying, the 
name Keen Kutter, any one may buy any sort of 
tool with full assurance of lasting satisfaction. 

The Keen Kutter line of tools was awarded 
the Grand Prize at the World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
This is the only award of the kind ever made to 
a complete line of tools. 

If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter 
Tools, you may make sure of deing supplied by 
writing tothe Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, 01 298 Broadway, New York. 


American Jersey Cattle Club. : 


OFFICES—8 W.17TH ST.,. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
—J.J. Hemingway 


Bieaks. for — — 
an erring Jersey 
ohne Binaks for Private Butter Tests 0 
Cows, furnished free of charge 
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ter of ersoy Cows, including all tests re- 
AE Aug. 1, 1898, 82 per volume, 
jerd Record, 30 pages, cloth, leather 
back corners, §2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
iJ 


50 cents. 
vi Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July |', 
The of the Clab, giving full rules to be fol- 
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poliial de, he settles done tothe prnssies | HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


South proud 
of his ancestors. Bat long before Secretary ouga- 
this he has married Mr. Pennington’s only gee. Fussey, Vg: daperingeident of MTivanced Kegs 


FREES FOR REGISTRY. 

, $l. Doudle 
Transfers, if re 
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Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 





‘eaton, Dover, N. H. 


Brandon, Vt. 
Winsor, Greenville, K. |. 
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Dale and Beau Donal: " 
sts of the most noted cat!\: ° 
} May, the dam of the «°°! 

a sister of the « eat 
90100 Miss Dale, »'.!<' 
‘Bold at public auceo” 
sion, the highest priced 
ws of similar breedin 
the above great sires 
Moweaqua, Ill. 
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“8 Orchard, which we expect to | 
“(5@ returns for a long 








Poultry. 








How to Dress Poultry. 


‘xpert teaching on dressing market poul- 


try is a8 scarce as it is desirable. Di 
. which give all details of the best 
_shods in such a way that anyone can fol- 
|. them can hardly be found in any of the 
tandard books on poultry. 
vis state of things has induced a Penn- 
nia expert, S. V. Thomas, 324 Mathilda 

ot, Pittsburg. Pa., to get out a little 
ty-five cent book called “‘ How to Dress 
"try? which, as the saying goes, “ fills 
opg felt want.” It not only tells juct 
what the poultryman needs to know along 
ne, but it illustrates the chief opera- 
, with excellent full-page photographs, 
one of which is worth chapters of de- 
ion becaus they showa trained poul- 
iresser at the actnal work. By per- 
on of the publisher we show two of 
. photographs, one illustrating sticking 
fowl and the other showing how to 
| birds when seolding. To quote briefly 
from the description : 

\{ter tying up the bird by the legs, take 
; of the wings and loek them. This ean 


ie hen in the left hand grasp the head 


firmiy ard foree the bill open by the use of | In taking the trees from the nursery row a 


Qe 






F| 
E 


i 


at 
A 





size. 

and 

look for and if 
Promptly. —— 
The time of planting trees depends upon 
your location and condition of soil. In a 
well-drained soil many advantages are 
gained by fall planting, as the become 


the trees 
established in the soi] and are ready 


to take 
up plant food and begin growing in the 
spring, and this early start is quite impor- 
tant, as the trees are better enabled to 


endure the drouths 
those planted inthe spring. In 
cations where very severe winters 
experienced it is, perhaps, better to 
the planting until spring. 

The distance apart for setting trees 
pends largely upon the variety. Trees 
wide feeders and the roots in most cases 
tend farther from the trunk than 


he one by bringing one over the other and | branches. The average distance for apples 
. ng the tip of the upper wing under | jg forty feet each way, thus giving them 
. of the lower. This will make it im-| plenty of feeding space. Peaches, pears or 
possible for the bird to extricate itself and | plums are often planted with apples. If 
), allow the dresser free use of both | this is practiced they should be removed 


when they begin to crowd the apple trees. 
The trees should be pruned before setting. 


the thumb and middle finger. After you | large proportion of the root system is left in 
have a secure hold, thrust the blade down | the ground; itis evident that the top should 
the throat jast behind the head and draw it | be cut back a corresponding amount, so as 


across, with the point slipping along the | to reduce the number of buds drawing water 


neck or backbone. 


and tood from the newly incorporated roots. 


“ This will sever the jagular vein and in- | Remove all bruised and broken branches 
sure a good “ stick.” Now withdraw the/ and prune with the idea of forming a well- 
inife and allow the bird to bleed for a few | balanced tree. Whatever has been the pre- 
moments, then place the point of the knife} vious treatment of the soil, apply twenty 
against the roof of the mouth with the cut-| joads of barnyard manure per acre and 
ting edge toward the left hand, and force it plow as deep as possible. The land is then 
through the membrane into the brain cav-/ poiverized by harrowing, laid off in forty- 
ity, turn it three-quarters of the way round, | foot squares and the holes made to receive 
twisting the wrist in the natural way, and | the trees. The harder the soil the wider 


then draw the blade directly across the 


and deeper the holes should be, so aa to 


of the brain, thus severing the spinal cord | afford space for fine soil around the root 


in life, the bird has over its feathers. 

“With a few trials this method will be- 
come quite easy and you will find the feath- 
ers almost ready to drop off. 

“4g goon as the brain has been pierced, 
the dresser should turn the knife into the 
skin of the lower bill and make a hole 
through a hook suspending a weight of 
some kind should be hung (a horseshoe, at- 
tached to a piece of strong wire, is excel- 
lent)—this keeps the neck extended and as- 
sures of a thorough bleeding, which is all 
important. 

‘« When scalding is found necessary, melt 

little rosin in the water, and the birds in 
enough for the water to pene- 
trate through the feathers into the flesh. 
This should also be done when you desire 
to remove the small feathers of ducks and 
geese. 

‘Never allow the head or legs to be 
touched by the water, for it takes all the 
color out of the former, and leaves the latter 
raw and anything but attractive. Catch 
the bird by the head and legs—dip it in 
the water two or three times,—then pick 
quickly and do not rub any more than 
absolutely necessary.” 

The author goes on to describe every- 
thing from feeding the fowls for market to 
cooling, shipping, etc., including chapters 
on turkeys, ducks~and geese. It is all so 
excellent that we should like to quote it en- 

tire, but content ourselves with recom- 
mending every poultryman to obtain a 





































ana thereby destroying the control which, tips.—F. B. Dunbar, Springdale, N. Y. 





Success with Strawberries. 


[From 2 paper read in Hartford, Ot. by J. Henry 
Race, North Egremont, Mass.} 

1 set usually the first week in May, and it 
takes a week to dig and set the plants, 
which is plenty long enough to leave the 
weeds, so I start the cultivator just as soon 
as I get through setting, and keep it going, 
as the weeds show themselves, all summer. 

THE NEW FIELD. 


I think that there is no danger of over 
cultivation. I narrow up the cultivator as 
the runners spread and try to leave the 
plants in uniform matted rows two or 24 
feet wide. Right here let me say that I long 
ago gave up trying to carry over an old bed, 
as I would rather set new every spring, and 
care for the new bed, than clean out an old 
one. I used to try setting in the fall, but it 
only gave me extra work in weeding, with a 
greater per cent. of winter-killed plants 
that had to be re-set in the spring, and 
worst of all, an inferior quality of fruit, be- 


carry out their fruit, so abandoned fall set- 
ting altogether. 
SETTING THE PLANTS. 
Perhaps I ought to give my method of 
setting plants; I do not trim the roots, al- 
though I like the plan, time is worth too 


much. I use in settinga hoe. Buy a new 
hoe, as good a one as [ can find, cut thé 


copy. As the author says: “An expert handle off fifteen or eighteen inches long, 
dresser can cover a multitude of sins by the | then cut one side of the hoe off toa point, 
proper handling of the fowl.” A good bird the right side fora right-hand man, and the 
well reared and fattened ig not complete left side for a left-hand man, and I find this 
unless it receives the finishing touch at | t0ol very valuable in weeding, so much so 
market time in the hands of an expert | that most of my men choose it in prefer- 


dresser. 


The time has arrived when aj ence to any other. Taking this hoe and 


fancy grade of market poultry finds an | Sticking it into the ground its full depth 
ample field almost any where among a select | #04 drawing it toward me, enough to give 


class of consumers 


— 
>> 


Concentrating the Duck Business. 












room for the roots of the plant to be set 
behind it, so that the roots wi!l be straight 
down in the ground, then place the plant in 
and withdraw the hoe, and, taking both 


The duck-raising business in Long [sland | hands, press the plant in firmly, the harder 
tends to concentrate more and more each | the better, unless the ground is very wet. 


year. Some of tae largest growers now 


In setting in this way I avoid the hot, dry 


produce thirty to forty thousand ducks | dirt that is on the surface, coming in con- 
yearly, and one grower expects to market | tact with the roots, which in a dry time, is 


seventy-five thousand the present year. 
Some years ago the growers formed an 
association, selected two or three firms to 
handle the ducks in New York city, and 
thus were able to regulate the market and 
secure uniform and satisfactory prices. 
Later some of the growers made direct con- 
tracts with certain dealers, giving them 
their entire product for the season, and this 
year it is said still more of the growers will 
adopt this system. The plan, it is said, 
reduces considerably the profits of the com- 
mission men, but is an advantage to the 
growers, 
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Eggs Plenty. 


Eggs have been arriving in liberal quan- 
tity and demand has been scarcely sufficient 
to take care of receipts. The tendency is 
to slightly weaker prices, although prices 
have not been disturbed much as yet. The 
weakness shows mostly in Southern and 
Western grades, but the whole situation is 
helped somewhat by the cool weather, 
Which enables distant shipments to arrive 
in good condition for the present. 

\t New York the heavy offerings give the 
liarket a still weaker tone on the great 
bulk of the supply, consisting of medium 
and lower grades of Western and Southern 
ex:s. There is stilla fairly steady holding 
»' fancy Northern goods, free from defects 
cident to the warm weather and showing 
ore Or less careful grading; prices for 

‘hare maintained, although the demand 
iot large and is quite easily supplied at 

~ vents for average dest stock, with fancy 
‘sled goods bringing one-fourth to one- 
- cent more. A large part of the West- 
receipts, however, will no longer satisfy 
Sest class of trade, unless very closely 
\led here, and dealers will take them 

» at very moderate prices. Much of the 
oly is selling in range of 164 to 174 cents, 
very good quality is obtained at 17 cents. 


Starting the Orchard. 
‘ter having decided what varieties to 
t the question of trees must be con- 
‘ed. The general ides of a nursery tree 

‘e that is tall and stocky, straigh' an 


‘oth. It is from this idea that 
of Baldwin have been pla 


ost eliminated, for perhaps half of our 
best varieties make a low and scrabby 


‘ rather a characteristic of the variety. 
5 always advisable to select first-class 
ck 80 asto securea good foundation for 






























“he better class of nursery sto 


to all fruit growers: 
arising from insect pests and plant diseases 
are enormous. Trees and ornamental 
shrubs in cities are likewise attacked and it 
will be only a short time till spraying will 
be more general. Rot, mildew, scab, and 


Bordeaux mixture fs the standard fungicide 


: 


Ha ES 


very much to be avoided. When it is very 
dry and hot [ brush away the dry, hot dirt 
before sticking in my hoe. I have always 
been very successful setting plants, when I 
set them myself. I seldom lose any; not 
more than two or three to the thousand. 


2 


Spray Talk from Ohio. 


1 am sending you this summary of 
* Spraying for Control of Orchard Pests,” 





which was a very excellent institute paper 
by Chief Inspector of Orchards and Nurser- 
es, A. F. Burgess, and should be of interest | ; 


“The annual losses 


leaf spot may be controlled by spraying. 
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STICKING THE FOWL. 





Notice the position of the left hand and how knife 1s held; also how closely the feathers lie 


against the body. 








HOW TO SCALD. 
Do not misconstrue this photo. Chickens, unless feathers *‘ set’? too quickly, should never 
cause plants did not get strong enough to| be dipped. This is merely to show how aduck or goose should be held to prevent the injuring 
of their appearance by cooking the head and legs. 





and failed, a similar per cent. had sprayed 


once with good results, but after neglected | oro. 
it. Unsprayed orchards were in all stages | 


of decline. Not all spraying is good spray- 
ing. Spraying is an index of the care a 
fruit grower gives his orchard. The-futare 
of orcharding will depend on systematic 
spraying, coupled with careful cultaral 
methods, and will be governed by the law 
of the survival of the fittest. The best 
scientific revelations to be had may be ob- 
tained from State and national institutions 
free.’’ 

This paper brought out prolonged discus- 
sion. * Did I understand you that pear 
blight could be controlled by spraying?” 
** No sir. Cut out the part affected.” “ How 
often shall we spray for the coddling 
moth?” “Four times. There are two 
broods and the last spraying is tocateh the 
last brood.” “If pear. trees are nearly 


killed by disease would it be safe to dig | peted 


them out and burn and plant new trees in 
the same holes? ’’ ‘‘ Nosir. There might 
be danger in planting in the old holes.” 
Mr. Cox of Lawrence thought that foliage 
might be injured with arsenate of lead. 
“ Did you not use Bordeaux with the dis- 


2” © Yessir. That was what in-/ green 


parere 
jured the foliage.” Mr. Rvudebush has 
found no ipjary from use of arsenate of 
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drews of Chatham, Mrs. Clara A. Copp, Tufton- 
; Lecturer Wiggin and Master 


& greeting song, Charles 8. Chandler, master of 







Eagle Grange, gave an admirabie address of 
which 


Pomona Master Hodgdon re- 
recited, and then there was an able discussion of 
the * White Mountain Forestry Reserve” by 
Master Mrs. Blake, Deputy Whittemore and 
Mrs. L. H. Chandler, secretary of Eagle, in the 
affirmative and Overseer Pendexter in the 
negative. M.O. Charles gave a reading and re- 
sponded to a recail, and there were remarks 
made by the State officers. 

Glen grange bas ad4ed twenty-two members in 
the last fifteen months. 

Eagle was organized three years ago with 
thirty-five members, and fourteen of the eighteen 
ladies were teachers. Ten had the family name 
of Charlies, there were eleven surnamed Chand- 
ler and the present Master 1s Charies 8. Chand- 
ler. It has won every prize from the State 
grange aud at the Fryeburg fair for which it com 
4 @. KR. DRAKE. 
New Hampsh're. 





New Bulldings for Rhode Island College. 




































each. were exported to Germany during the 
same period. 

—William L. Hughes, a rural mail carrier 
near Trenton, N.J., last week began the use of 
an automobile in hisduties. He is said to be the 
frst rural mail carrer in the country to turnto 
the horseless vehicle. He says the auto prom- 
ses to be cheaper than horsefiesb. 


We have watched, with considerable interest, 
the series of large ac vertisements which the In- 
ternational Harvester Company of America has 
been running in this paper duiing the past few 
months... We do not doubt that many of our read- 
ers have also read and re-read these interesting 
“ Harvester Taiks to Farmers.” The adver- 
tisements have been very instructive, especially 
to those who are planning to purchase a binder, 
and have impressed upon our minds very forci- 
bly the immense facilities of this compau y. 
After reading these advertisements, we can 
easily see why it is that the International Har- 
vester Company of America can continue to sell 
the best harvesting machines at such reasonable 
prices, considering the advance there has been 
fa the selling price of materials entering into 
their construction. This condition of affairs has 
been brought about by co-operation. No one 
concern could make such a condition possible, 
nor even two, but where 6 number co-operate, as 
in this instance, then it is possible. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company have their own for- 
ests where their lumber is cut, and sawmills and 
planing mills where it is prepared for the making 
of machines; they bave their own steel mills, 
and, in‘fact, make everything that is used in the 
manufacture of their harvesting machines, thus 
_| reducing the{cost to the very lowest amount. In- 

deed, it seems wonderful, but it is true, never- 
theless, that the farmer is the one who is reap. 
ing the benefit of this great co-operation. He is 
given (the|best machine that can possibly be 
made, and the price of this machine is brought so 
low that it is possible for every farmer to possess 
one. 
This company, as most of our readers know, 
manufacture the six leading makes of binders, 
which are known the world over. They are: The 
Deering, the McCormick, the Champion, the 


machines are represented throughout the coun- 
try by different dealers. In aadition to binders, 
the International 


etc. We would advise our readers to call upon 
the nearest International dealer at their earliest 
convenience and get one of this company’s cat- 
alogues.BIf you are going to purchase anew 
machine this year, it would be a wise plan to get 
your order in early and avoid the rush which 
usually comes just before harvest time. 
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AND BOYS 
OF THE WORLD. 

Goods carried in stock and orders filled the 
day they are received. 


WASHING 
MACHINE 


Has been on the market for more than six 

BABS and the contsantly increasing sale 
proves that it is giving satisfaction. Well made 
and fully guaranteed. 





Every One Sold Selis Another. 
TRY (TI! 
Mention this paper when writing. 


a. F. BRAMMER MFG. Co. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


KAUFHERR &CO.. 


Tanners and Curriers of 


FANCY LEATHERS 


Fancy Grains, Alligator and Lizard Leather 
A SPECIALTY. 


36 to 48 Garden St., Newark, WM. J. 


Cable Address, KAUFHERR, NEWARK. 


Standard Leather Company 
ALLIGATORS 


Im all Colors 


Lizard, Saake, Seal and Fancy 
Leathers of all. Descriptions 








83, 85, 87 MALVERW ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


STANDARD HEATERS and COAL 





Blankets, Robes, Coats and 
over 1000 other articles in 
55 Wagon and Horse 


E. B. ADAMS & SON, 


Racine, Wis. 





Eggs and Poultry, 


Rhode Island Red fowl bred for utility as well 


as show; being hardy, vigorous and prolific lay 
ers. Winnings, Madison Square Garden, New 
York, Portland, Me., Lynn, Brockton. Eggs $1 
per 13 (straight), $7.50 for hundred. WALKLING 
HENNERIES, West Medford, Mass. 





, the Osborne and the Plano. These 
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good. 
EIGHT YEARS 


A Smart Jumper 
They 
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“GILBERT CLUB” PURE RYE | Sy sp, "Seer tae fa 


For medicinal uses. | N finer for hie skin or hie coat than 
TASTES BEST and a stable - Bathe with a 
COSTS LESS than — a deligh 1 strengthening 

ru 


by 
EASTERN DRUG CO.,_ - 





OLD, PURE, RIPE 
MELLOW. 


4 Full Quarts 


sent to your address, 
Express prepaid. 


For $3.00 


Doctors say: Gil- 
bert Club, Pure Rye 
for Medicinal uses 
and Emergency Cases 


Choice 


Hides and Skins 


ANY SELECTION 
WESTERN HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Horsehides and City Calf 
Country & Packer, Sheepskins, Tallow, Grease, etc 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


CHARLES FRIEND & CO., 


169-198 Michigan &t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable address GREEN F REND, CHICAGO. 





isthe best. We ship 
in plain sealed boxes 


A Talk on 


SOLAR OAK 
HARNESS LEATHER 


We use reliable slow tanning methods, 


buying the best slaughter hides, and employ 
only purest cod oils and clearest of tallows 
to the exclusion of all foreign matter. 
Every roll of Solar Oak is backed by a 
reputation of forty years’ standing. 





SCHULTHEIS BROS., Lima, O. 
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Fireproof House accommodating 600 was opened July 2, 1904, 


























































shoddy. Americans 
have accumulated — 
land. pike 

Mr. Choate will be succeeded as⸗ 
dor by Whitelaw Reid, ng 
itor of the New York Trib 
already served as an 
We have had many ° ent 
tives in the British capital 
Choate, but none more able, all 








TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


A farm allowed to ran down will not run 
ap much of a bank account. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers,wherearethey? Not 
at the Plymouth fires, certainly. There are 
no conflagrations where they are, if we may 
trust their saintly records, but plenty of 
May flowers. 





in Kansas for | Poet and essayist, still another. Take them 


Wages are growing tall out to be | for all in all, the old Bay State has reasun 


harvesters, but there is still work 
done on the farm at home at fair pay. 
in the distance have long horns, now, as in 
the days of our fathers. 





England to represent the national Republic. 


Oster’s Parting Injunction. 


The Jews in Jetimor are having a hard Dr. William Osler will shortly be in Eng- 
time. Their treatment there is outrageous. | land assuming the duties of regius profes- 
All they ask is to be let alone, and the Rus- | sor of medicine at Oxford university, and 
sian government, if it has any sense of jus- | his parting injunction to his medical asso- 
tice ought to punish severely the so-called | ciates in America is to follow the Golden 
Christians who molest them. Rule in all their actions, and to cultivate that 

> moderation which is said to be the golden 

Cow barn banquets area feature of the| thread running through all the virtues. 
institute work in New York State, accord- This advice is not new, but it cannot be re- 
ing toa newspaper item, which states that peated too often in au agein which many 
the farmers’ institute banquet was held in | men are striving to shove their neighbors 
the burn of H. E. Cook, the well-known | to the wall in their desire to occupy the 
dairyman of Denmark, N. V. The modern middle of the road themselves. 
cow barn, well cared for and built with Man is naturally a selfish animal and he 
due regard for ventilation, is by no means | needs to be often reminded that he must do 
an unpleasant place for a public gathering | unto others as he would have them do unto 
of farmers. him, even if he desires to attain more 
& worldly success. The man who has no con- 

Wool growing has a promising future. | sideration for his laboring fellows will find 
Prices are high and the stock on hand is/ no consideration extended to him when the 
being so thoroughly bought up that the | hour of misfortune comes. 
conditions are likely to continue favorable | Dr, Osler met with a great deal of unde- 
for some time to come. As the day of mam- | served notoriety because he was misunder- 
moth sheep ranges gradually passes away, | stood when he said the creative faculty dis- 
the chances of the farm shepherd improve. | appeared usually at the age of forty years. 
Some of those New Englanders:who are 80| He did not mean to say man’s usefulness 
enthusiastic over potatoes might, perhaps, | ceased at that time,but that the imaginative 
wisely throw out aside line baited with | faculty was not as active then as it was in 
wool. earlier years, when men are green and raw 
in judgment and put forth many things 
that they wish to have suppressed later on. 
Dr. Osler, who is approaching the sixty 
line, well knows that man’s best work is 
done after age has mellowed his under- 
standing and strengthened his judgment. 
He goes to a position which will, no doubt, 
lead to the increase of his professional 
fame, though he waited for it long after he 
had reached the forty year that Thackeray 
celebrated as the age of wisdom. 
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Secretary Wilson is much pleased with 
the work of one of his agricultural explor- 
ersin Tunis, who has just made the largest 
shipment of date suckers yet secured by 
the department. The Deglat Noor date has 
been considered one of the finest varieties, 
but this shipment includes nine offshoots of 
the rare Date of the Bey, similar to the 
Deglat Noor, Lut twice as large. Cuttings 
of superior olives, pistache and almond 
trees were also secured and are en route to 
California for propagation. 






















The Opposing Navies. 
Japan is evidently guarding its communi- 
cations by 3ea with Korea and is acting on 
the defensive rather than on the offensive. 
Her position as an island nation is peculiar, 
and with her army on the mainiand, she 
must preserve her naval power, and not en- 
danger it by rash advances. She has all 
the territory she needs at present, except 
Viadivostok, which is still in the posses- 
sion of the Russians, who are the ones to 
be directly aggressive, since they are evi- 
dently in Eastern water for that purpose. 
Japan is well on her guard against at- 
tacks, and if the Russian flee foolishly sails 
into the sea between Japan and Korea, it 
will find itself in avery perilous position, 
in comparatively narrow limits, with the 
torpedo boats adding constantly to its dis- 
agreeable situation. The Japanese are not 
looking for immediate trouble, but they 
will face it bravely when it comes, even if 
the Russians should decide to attack Japan 
itself without delay. 


The Army and the People. ..; 





While the exports in wheat last year show 
a marked decline, authorities do not con- 
sider that the conditions are permanent. 
‘Given another large crop of wheat, such?as 
is so far promised for the present year, 
there will no doubt bea great increase in 
the wheat exports. It is by no means cer- 
tain that this country has reached either 
the limit of wheat production or the limit of 
the area which can be devoted to the crop. 
Making all allowance for the increase of 
home demand, it will be long before the 
United States will be out of the export mar- 
ket in years when a full crop is produced. 


— 
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The most successful immigration project 
on record is that of New Hampshire whose 
State department reports that since 1890, 
summer homes to the number of 1213 have 
een built. The number of summer visitors 
thas increased from eighty-three thousand to 
mearly two hundred thousand each year, 
and the cost of summer homes improve- 
“ments since 1890, summer hotels and im- 
provéments, boarding-house and farmhouse 
Amprovements on account of summer board- 
ars reaches the grand total of $11,921,975. 
That is like skimming the very cream of 
immigration. 
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It is gratifying to learn that Mr. A 

Shuman has been confirmed for another five 
years as a trustee of the City Hospital, a 
position which he has filled fora couple of 
decades with remarkable ability, and with 
a progressive spirit that has helped to de- 
velop many improvements which would 
mever have come into existence without his 
sound business adviceand his philanthropic 
endeavor.’ His labor he has cheerfully and 
unselfishly given without money and with- 
out price, for there is no salary attached to 
his office. His citizenship is of the true 
type. Hespares no effort for the public 
good. : 


The requirement of testing, cattle sent 
from one State to another is quitea nuis- 
ance when, for instance,.a man wishes. to 
send young stock to the distant hill pastures 
or to bring home a cow he has bought from 
across the boundary. The mévement among 
the cattle owners of Massachasetts to abol- 
ish this test requirement is one with which 
all will sympathize, yet } force of Dr, 
Peter’s objection cannot be denied: . Laws 
of payment for cattle condemned as tuber- 
oulous vary considerably, and one State 
maight readily be made the dumping ground 
for the sickly cattle of neighboring States 
‘where the payment was not so liberal. 
Even if the payment were the same, our 
State would naturally object: to paying for 
condemned cattle from another State. ‘The 
problem is something like that which meets 
the national authorities in keeping out unde- 
sirable foreign immigrants. It is hard to 
see how to get around the difficulty, unless 
the buyer of the cows should agree to give 
up all future claims, the cow being marked 
or branded accordingly and being there- 
after liable to be without pay- 
ment if found diseased. Many buyers 
would be unwilling to sign off rights in this 
way, but others might prefer todo so, and 
thus avoid most of the expense, delay and 
riskin buying cattle over the State lines. 


Ambassedor Choate Again. 
Joseph H. Choate has been still further | the use of complete commercial 
honored on the eve of his return home from | Neplusultra and Golden Eyed W 
_ England, having filled worthily the office of | the most productive. It was found that 
. Ambassador from the United States of | fumigation with 






not of any one class. ‘Therefore, when this 
somewhat bumptious delegation asserted 
that the United States Army was a tool of 
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nocent are not the flower of American man- 















quelled. by local means, and it would. be 
used strenuously if occasion demanded, 
that is if there were interference with the 








| intimidate the President. If they did they 
‘found out their mistake pretty quickly, for 
Mr. Roosevelt, although he was calm and 
jadicial, did not mince matters when he de- 
fined the duties of the army in the mainten- 
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was foand to bea , 
better results were obtained when beans 














to sixty 
pany was otherwise of remarkable distinc- | night and 70° in daytime. 

tion, and included statesmen, authors and 
noblemen of high degree. 








— ho degen ogy Snags America, and | manufacturers 
. s reply. & en 

address was ip his customary spl atary | get supplies. 
social vein. He said that he was ‘hom 
and was glad to be able to return to Amer- | 
ica to greet what few old friends remained, 
because, on account of his constantly in 
_Greasing new friends in the Old World, he 









would have a worse disea 
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Warrant every veliicj. 
to be just as represented or 






mon 
both ways. ‘Sena for free cat- 
alogue. It tells the advan. 









considered, than Charles Francis —— 
from our own State, with whom Mr. Choate 
is nearly associated by ties of blood. John 













sold exelusiveiy 
fF at @ Saving of 
$80 he buyer. 


and pay freight 


m factory, 


©O., Columbus, Ohio, 





Lothrop Motley, the historian, was another 
distinguished minister to Fogland from 
Massachusetts, and James Russell Lowell, 





Cows | 0 be proud of the men she has sent to 























8 u 20 choicest climbing varietes mixed, pkt. en, 
Ball Lettuce, 5<s. Sione Tomato, ; -:;. 
ad Cucumber 5 cts. Giant Paschal Celc;, 


Mixed Radishes, 5 -. 



























LIN, 2 


Sire of forty-one in list, one producing son, six producing daughte:.. 


The Champion Trotting Stallion of 1892. 
FEE $100, with usual return privilege. 


KAVALLI, 2:07: 


am Almera (dam of 6 in list), by Kentucky Prince. 
Fastest four-year-old out in 1902. 
Sire of three-year-old, trotted mile 2:19; half 1:05, in 1904. 
Sire of three-year-old, paced mile 2:15; half 1:04, in 1904. 
FEE $50, with usual return privilege. 


Wm. Russell Allen, Pittsfield, Mass. 







































THE TOWER OF S. STEFANO. 


From ‘Italian Backgrounds: By Edith Wharton. Copyright, 1905, by Charles 


By Kremlin; d 
- Scribner’s Sons, New York City. ’ 





packed eggs have been nearly as good as 
those received in April. Still more have 
been going into storage and cautious deal- 
ers shake their heads in some doubt over 
the outcome, yet eggs continue to be stored 
as it seems to be the only thing to do for the 
surplus. Fortunately the current demand 


selling at good prices, quoting about the 
same as corresponding grades of Michigan, 
which are taken as typical wools in our 
market reports, “ 

Thomas & Cooke, London: “The third 
wool sales were largely attended by buyers 
from all quarters. Prices show an advance 



















of 5 to 15 per cent. with the greatest ad- | continued good, and hence the market can- 





not be called in bad condition. 4 
_ Last week closed the export season of 
apples. Total exports from all Atlantic 
ports were 2,391,432 barrels, against 3,466,- 
893 barrels last year. Boston led in the 
shipments, with a total of 667,790 barrels, 
against 671,461 barrels last year. 

Instead of getting offended when your 
house draws your attention to 
fault in your butter, insist on it 
00; follow its advice closely as to the 
quality of salt, volor and style 


vance on the finer qualities.” 
Trouble for Southern Strawberry Grow- 


ers. 

Strawberries have been the prominent 
feature of the fruit’market for some time. . 
Shipments have been excessive and arrivals 
often in extremely poor condition. Large 





other novelties. 
ennial Phlox. 


part of the United St 





The Seunterer. 

little ones often astonish us with 
wise remarks, and they frequently 
get nearer the truth than their elders, who 





arrive overloaded or suffer delay in ship- 
ment, or failto take the berries when first 
picked, thus receiving them in a damaged 


{ My catalogue describes the largest nnmber of varieties best 
adapted for garden culture in the Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid Tea, 
Rugosa, and their hybrids; Lord Penzance Sweet Briar and Aus- 
trian Yellow; the new dwarf everblooming Rambler, Mme. N. 
Levavesseur; my new seedling everblooming rose, “Urania” ; and 
Double Hollyhocks, in colors, Ponies, and Per- 
Place your orders early. 
{ All above is first quality stock. Can be shipped safely to any 
ates.. Enclose four cents to cover postage of 


}* M. H. Walsh, Rese Specialist, Woods Hole, Mass. 





condition at the start. At one leading ship- 
ping point in North Carolina -local --esti- 
mates place the loss at $600,000.” - 

Enormous quantities of 
the vicinity were picked and 4 
the transportation company, w 
able to:provide cars, and 
The associations of growers 
that vicinity expect to collect the an 

President Roosevelt on his way home | the damages from the railroad 
from his vacation met a committee of the | company. 
striking teamsters in Chicago. He treated | ward often sold at prices which failed to 
its members courteously, of course, and | cover the freight, some being wholly unsal- 
was ready to consider any reul grievance | able, others selling as low as one cent per 
that might be presented. He is the friend | quart. Those which were really choice 
of the workingman whatever may be his | were not very plenty, and sold at 11 to 18 
calling, but he is also the friend and ruler | cents according to condition and the city 
of the whole people of the Republic, and | where sold. 


Apples and Other Fruit. 
The apple market is dull and slow with a 
the employers it went too far, and Presi-| tendency rather in an upward direction. 
dent Roosevelt was obliged to lay stress on | Strictly choice storage lots of the best vari- 
the fact that the United States Army will | eties are selling very well, various lots of 
be used to preserve the peace if any organ- | Northern Spié# being reported sold at above 
ization goes too far in its attempts to sub- | $4, these being fancy lots mostly from New 
serve law and order so as to bring about | York State. Fancy Maine Baldwins range 
a@ compliance with its demands, through | at about $2.25 and fair to choice Baldwins 
tyrannical and murderous force. from.$1.50 to $2. No. 1 Russets sell at $2 
The men who create riots and kill the in- | to $2.50. atte 

Strawberries from the South are in good 
hood. If they were the country would be | supply and the condition in which they 
in-a pretty bad state and would be tending | arrive is considerably better 
toward anarehy. The army would be em- | still grumbling over the awful shape in 

which the South Carolina strawberries 
the fruit being ‘often not |’ 


pride themselves on their shrewdness and 
of their conclusions. The 
Saunterer was sitting with a little nephew, 
not long since, looking out on the brightness 
of the eveniug sky, when a cloud drifted 
over its chief luminary. A shade of disap- 
in | Pomtment passed over the child’s face at 
( and he suddenly exclaimed : 

“* Oh, God has taken the moon in !’’ 

And, perbaps he was right, for if nature 
and the creator are one, as some people 
assert, he got very near the truth. At any 
rate, without knowing it, except by intu- 
ition, he illustrated Shakspere’s axiom, 
“ There is a special :'rovidence, even in the 
fall of a sparrow.’ But aside from all theo- 
logical deductions, the remark of the Saun- 
terer’s infantile companion was quite cute, 
to say the least. 

A newly married couple of the Saun- 
terer’y. acquaintance: resolved to baffle all 
curious eyes as to their fresh matrimonial 
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Berries which were gent for- 











Can be applied by 
7 
ANV FARM HAND 


ouses, etc., by any handy man. 
, tin caps, and Rubesine 
ham 
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Eri 


Is has been the standard by which 
roofing tality — {t was the fest. weather-proot and elastic 
and there is more of it. in use 
ig. Contains notar or paper. Will not melt, 


: in 
case of an outbreak that could not be | were 





{nferior imitations. 


attention. 
HUBERCND.” slamped on 
STANDARD PAINT CO. 


THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
100 WILLIAM STREET 


for the registered 
side, every four feet. No 
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The Markets. _ 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





.RIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN sold 1 cow, of 1160 ths, at 34c. M. D. st & 
AND BRIGHTON. , sold 4 oxen, 4600 Ibs, at sie, #. Ls ; steer ES. ES ea ; 
the week ending May 24, 1905. 2200 Ibs, at 5}¢; 1 bologna cow, ewt. é eee e's CORN 
—— — sees | @) ARE GOLD FIELDS 
eee to the farmer who under- 


and = Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals | jegsen: pos : 
3339 129 25741 2009 ik. The trade has fallen b i 8 i 
5 —— has fallen — —— Stands how to feed his 
3324! be ; * crops. Fertilizers for Corn 


t k...-5534 
ist Mar ago 3703 «= «5709154 25,405 
— pen sate — 4 must contain at least 7 


yrses 538 
Pricer oa Nerthern Cattle. 


»eer—Extra, $5.75@6.00; first juality, $5.25 2 | : | 
=). second quality, $4.75@5.00; third qual- | 
34.00@4.50; @ few choice single pairs, — | | 
& poorest bulls, ete.,| Libby. 10 calves, 3 


oa6.50; some of the , 
“oso, Western steers, $4.558/7 15. Store} se, Goodrich & Brown sold 8, of 100 tbs, at bic. 
Send for our books—they 
tell why Potash is as necessary 


e—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, “ss ‘ Late Arrivals 
to plant life as sun and rain; 








270; mileh cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; ‘ednesday—The arrivals of beef cows were not — 
-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. ‘ ies today; bard picking them up inthe sur- Re — ‘ 
sieeP—Per pound, live — ati: country. Values on beet cattle are well sent free, if you ask. Write 
a, 4.60@5.80¢; lambs, 5.00@7.75¢. ‘ —— very strong. Mileh cows supply : to-day. 
.p Hogs—Per pound, Western, 5§ @5%e, live less than 300 ‘and slow of sale, and market i . : . 
. snotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.50@ ig stocked’ with all descriptions, with many of ’ < £ GERMAN KALI WORKS 
ounwury — say common to medium grades. Choice cows ate in my e : 93 Nassau Street. New York, 
EAL CALV RO Sa ea | fair demand. Farmington Live Stock Company : A 
| pgs —Brighton—8}@9- P & ; country lots, 7%4@ | 614 4 oxen, of 3000 ths a pair, at 54c; 1 shim cow, 4 
570 Ibs, at 2c; F:abeep, 670 Ibs, at 4c; 20. hogs, 6070 
Lp SKINS—16@18¢ # tb; dairy skins, 50@75c. | 5, a+ 95.791. w. Milch cows from $30@50; J. 8. M , 
._Low—Brighton, 3@34¢ P f; country lots | J sigholce cows, $50@56; 4 extra cows, By —— — ae ue oomas tn 
phe 50; 5 Cows, $39@39. C..E. Hanson sold 30 | tain mn eae given H. 
PRLTS—40C. : calven, 3590 tha, at 54c; 2 sheep, of 170 tbs, at 3}; EAI Peart A RE = — Harold i. Page, 
— —* 430 Tb, at $5 70; 23 hogs, 6570 tbs, at $6.70. him aeeigned to fees aoe eis and OY 
ie, Sill Cattle. Sheep. mn cows at $2540. PRIZE GUERNSEY BULL, BIRTHRIGHT. d for the. purpose of 
Store Pigs. A stylish imported specimen now at the head of a Bay State Herd. fon @ parcels ef laa ae. 


A fair run, with sales at $2@7, as to size and 
. Said parcel being lot 
quality. ; on a pish recorded with sald 


Deeds, Book 1103, F 
8. Fare 7,and now numbered 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 87 street, on Monday, the twelfth 
| day of June, 1905, at half-past nine o’clock in 
anagem —— Es 8* — desoribed la sald mortgae deed, namo 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. iw ed rye / . » Two parce! of Bickford 
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A D Kilby 3 
MD Stockman 8 
M D Holt & Son 15 
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¢ E Hanson 
W H Snell é 
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FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—rhe market is quiet, higher. ifs ay pee rm 
ae \< ⸗ tre line of 


g patents, $6 10 ouse 
Pinte 0! apd the next house north,62 7-10 


D W Clark Polite, By each tb patents, 75. : : on 
New Monts n choles 29 40 — Gora, Meal.-1 16g 18 p beg, and $2.00 P ; th ag line, two bores MI | bored €6 and’s7 Biokford Bt. Another caren 
> E : }. Another parcel, 
New Hampshire At Watertown. com to good 1 bb granulated. $6 00 DDI. — — eels tie eat Gas Mae oon being lot 5, on plan recorded with said Deeds, 10 
ai nrighten, = Bag 25 ———— ———— ..... fem is and 3 to-s westerly by the 

AC Foss common to Oat — . centre line of the partition wall bet 
oice, large, P tb... rolled and 34 40@4 75 for cut ants ground. house on premises and the house on lot 4on oma 


ALN EDM & Wool Western. Powis’ chad 
Co. — — 
AMen&« Co | 9 At Brighten. Rye Fleur.—The market is firm at $3 8@ plan, 60 ft.; northerly by a e-way to be 

Goodrich & Co -- 490 ® bbl. used in common by sencle sien thereon, 18 


Jones & Moulton 6 M Goldberg 17 
ft. and 31n.; easterly by the centre line of the 


, n. JJ Kelley 20 rg Corn.— Supply moderate. 

— —— 106 20 » Shot. P doz No. 2, yellow, 8 a6. the imported cider js only fit to mix with the full- partition wall between the house on the prem- 

WF Wallace 80 60 & Co 426 Ww F No. 3, yellow, 62$¢. flavored article made from English cider apples. AYRS HIRE YE AR BOOK ises and the house on lot 6 on said plan, 60 ft.; 

Morris Beef Co 289 Turkeys, No. 1, P tb @ats.—Supply ample, prices very firm Among the kinds grown are Wareham Rvs ets. = an ees oe Bromley Park. 

Vermont. Ly yd ard 85 TUT OFS, No.2. 4 No. 1 cli white, 40c. Bess Pool, Beauty of Kent, etc. They furcish — oh oa d Deed) Be of lot 2 on plan 

At Watertown. 38S it 4 No. 20 —:: y . y —— ond ‘4 a. poy * a . pase 207, 

Fred Savage — 28 ty . e m & Weel No. 3 clipped, white, 384c. enormous crops of a fruit which yields high-col- 1905 ‘my 2 bag Ag od ‘utlon’': yn 

Dorand Bros 5 art 4@2 tb -- Fancy oats, 4 : ored, rich-flavored juice. The growers find cider j . tween the house on the premises and the house 

EG ——— 7 swift & Co 428 Millfeed.—Market firm. appies profitable because while the prices are Se f li ‘ h Se on lot 1 as shown on hay laa, 59 ft; westerly 

MINED ™ & Weel Morris Beef Co 251 1 gy 5* ais Vinee weet bree, sacks, $10 0 nam qo, | low there is much less trouble and expense in nt tree on application to the Sece ne parallel with Parker St. and 59 

Co. | NEDM&Wool | Spring wheat bran, sacks, $18 78@19 25. harvesting the orop. reta: free ng ALARA A 

tS. —4 —*9* Watertown. Mined feed, $20 26@22 00. THRIFTY LIVING. * oy why AMA 

Bat Brighton. Moag & Green- Fowls, P ib Cottonseed meal, * * For the benefit of those who wish to learn to} C, M. WINSLOW, Brandon, Vt. 
J 8 Henry 3 waid 220 Roosters, # Ib —Feed barley, 51@53¢ live with extreme economy, a Wisconsin school 

J A Hathaway — + : teacher explains how he supported a family on a —“ tee ny 

—— — Canada — Ae salary of $400and laid by $200 every year. He , "A180 anotiier parcel on easterly side of Bick- 

13 AtNE DM & Weel lives in a village where his reat ts only $36, in- FARMERS’ WANTS ford —* Westerly by Bickford St. 19 ft.; 

bush 16 — THE WOOL MARKET cluding a small garden. The family of four pay ONE CENT A WORD poorer 4 — parallel Bn ony og AA} 

i: Brightem. Gordon & Iron- y : ssorted sizes ; ————— about $46 for groceries, $15 for butter, $12 for — from sald Bickford St. 19 {t.; northerly by the 

‘ 317 Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan milk, $11 for flour, ete., $10 for meat, $38 for centre line of the partition wall between the 

«Ohio ho the premises and the house adjoinin 


asoitea 
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FE L Libby 
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th had in four cars of Western horses, but XC 72 
eal cost high,horses of 1200@1600 tbs sellipg le, fir ue 7 Phang eer dg. ol i ng — 2—— aaraang——— — —* ACH TR 8 r ! * aid 

@275. . 8. Harris & Son’s sale : g County, Ct.: ’ Tomatoes ad a winter crop did not prove v until after Clreular free. R. : . 8. Page, 4 
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stable there was a fair trade with 4 cars on sale | Extrg northern creamery q 
at from $100@250. At Moses Colman & Son’s it Firsts, northern creamery pa aan — pes Fy: pond peak id very limited and the price oot high enough to " oatede AB y ——— 
was a good business week. They sold from Bae an her stock, performs the labor and gets two- | Prove. ve, but the spring and summer — 
$75@100 a head. Ponies sold at $190@200. Sad- | qommon to Pt thirds the receipts of all crops and products, the than, lettuce or 
diers seem always in demand if of good quality. | — Trunk inj or}-i prints +s. The average yield for the term of Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
; owner receiving one-third. In one case the ak the tate af two pounds four ounces A 
— Picture 6 on, Mass. MIDDLESEX, 88. 


Sales are largely of acclimated horses. General 3 
sales, $60@150. At sell & Drew’s were sales foot, or nine pounds to tie plant, ee — 























of green and acclimated horses, sofe for family | Dairy first ; iag'st t two feet apart way. The ° ‘0 the heirs-attaw, next of kin, and all oth 
use from $100@300, At Welch and Hall Com- pore a only abd the owner receiving two-thirds of the trom five to twenty ® pound, — asian Reto uality.. Brice — 558 — — 
pany’s were 2 cows of 1200@1600 Ibs, a good lot . receipts, the renter one-third, In case you wish | #¥eraging about twelve cents. The harvest wes | Fe a) eld Street, - BAKER, late of Holliston, in said County, 
and fair disposals. Sales from $60@300, At L. OL D. to divide equally with the renter, he should tur- from June 10 to Aug. 1, and for the last harvest W HEREAS, * in é beet 
H. Brockway’s sale stable it was reported a fair | wew York twins, extra.... nish at least half the cows and usually also the the crop averaged twenty cents per square foot. furnish good RP eC eae to be the 2 contain Roe ghee la of sal i 
wom, Ber als setae ansande 13 | teams and tools- If food has tohe bought for | Thick planting was found to give more frult in teal kinds of housework. Write to | de 
— —— — 1 Ven — t a the stock, it is considered fair that the owner | We/sht, but slightly smaller specimens. The, Witton — T, DEPART 
The foreign market on State cattle, 4@4c, rules | Vermon ex’ ° to the t | Varieties were Stone and Beauty, which proved . · Mth street, letters may er, the 
Vermont twins, . and renter each pay in proportion amoun executrix therein named,without giving a surety 
lower than a week ago, as :old d. w., shipments | vermont twins, of the receipts, the owner paying for one-third about equal in merit. Seeds were sown Des. 1, KB FOR #sALe~ x Jacks ang | 0B.her official bond. 
being heavy. Prices had to give way to relieve ‘ : : the grain bought ir he gets one-third of the total plants transplanted twice into pots, and set in ¢ for sale, Some s undred eg You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
the market. The latest range on cattle is 11@12c, OM. “#5 | | ingome. Theowner pays the taxes on the prop- | ‘he plant beds by the middie of March. The in. Tyenty-five reasons why Coast to Se was tate tar ae «ew xe By 
witht. ps at 12}¢c. The week’s shipments were: | y vy twine, fancy. # th.........--..---- — erty and furnishes material for repairs of build- vines were supported on coarse wool twine and ; . e ad’ iglograph at at nine o'clock im the forenoon, to show cause, 
1909 cattle, 1339 sheep. ‘The English market is | wy, Y, twins, fair to good ..: ; ; ings and fences, but the renter does the work. | Were severely pruped and the suckers :emoved. BAKER'S JACK FARM. Box E, | if any you have, why the same should not be 
not likely to improve next week. Sheep sell at ce #2. There are various details sure to come up which | Leat blight was controlled by the use of Bor- granted. hereby directed t 
aa —— 





in each week, for three successive weeks, 


once 
vonian, for Liverpool, 450 cattle by Swift & Co.; wy Vb, + Ehes sass esome and unsatisfactory unless both — in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a bhews- 
299 do. by Morris Beef Company. On yong 5*8 —— — a meeps are inclined’ to be reasonable Provision Trade Steady. - ; — iy oy J ae gg 2 cation 
Anglian, for London, 261 cattle by Morris Beef | Southern, fresh ; 2164 | and come to ready agreements whenever neces- | Pork meats show no important change in | BEB abination’s Fixat tn ——— postpaid, or deliverin a cop of this 
Company; 228 Btate And b4 Canada cattle by | Western disttes ha | sary. quotations since last week and demand | Stock Ex yearlings ve | Station toall known ‘persons Interested in the 
Swift & Co.; 100 do, by J, A. Hathaway. On Bterana packed, Western area’... ‘18 DEHORNING CALvas.—J. L. 8. is moderate. The Cincinnati Price Current wall ego, ones: Ja. LELAND, estate —— o sald M 
— Sagamore, for Pri dor dig Meg 7 Pack 22 | County, N. Y.: [tds ma ‘| gives the Western packing for the week at — — * is lay of 
Swift & Co.; 317 Canada cattle by on BOOED ncn nnnnconoccndinceecnoscacesoness = 20@s es d ES nig ; thousand nine: hundred 
Ironsides; 1339 sheep by Moag & Greenwald. Pemmtsce : four hundred py aay hogs, which — * P BING _uotce bred gltaand bears aid enhgh fi * W. E. ROGERS, Register. 
Unien Yards, Watertown. New Potatoes— + “ =: * what less than for the corresponding wee ‘or service — be to sell 
Tuesday—The cattle business stil! holds a — Np gy lon . pela goes bees eee oen canhaih tidnoe tae ing. J i: HODBON, Manager, nee 5 eae . of Massachusetts. 


strong position on account of the light run of Sweet potatoes, P ; ry 
beef cattle. Good cattle rule active, and ever : . * IMMEDIATELY—A €@rst-class. MIDDLESEX, 88. — 
the slim cows biing strong prices. The demand late” in 4 hen stxty-five-cow —— — ROBATE COURT. 
a a '. D. FL ’ 
omarts = Bok. Seaemere art omer ——3 
ER, Jate of Cambridge, in said County 


Muttons and veals show no special change. D FACTORY ot ‘ oot jeceased ’ ti 


13@13}¢ d. w.; yearlings at 14}c, d. w. Fancy hennery...... —S 
D13ZIe y . must be settled in each Individual case, hence and soid in five-pound baskets. 
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Shipments and destinations: On steamer De- N. H. — 1g | the ‘pian of renting on shares is apt to be a seal OLLS AND 
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is fully equal to last week. H. F. Whitney sold idwin ¥ , 
6 Cows, Ot 5560 Ibs, at 340; 5 cows, 3500 tbs, at 3c; wi fair to good i which will soon disappear, 
2 cows, 1250 tbs, at 2}¢;1 cow, 780 Ibs, at 2hc; 1 reenin bbl 1) is properly done, will leave the calf wi 
Jersey bull, 140 tbs, at 343; 1, of 980 Ib3, at 3h; 2 a8 horns. One application is usually enough, 
cows, 660 and 740 ths, at 3c; 4 cows, 3410 tbs, at 3. in case the horns start again the 
2}¢; 4 slim cows, 2990 ths, 2@2}c; 2 cows, av. 960 
Ibs, at 3}¢, 600 head off. W. F. Wallace sold 2/ Oranges— 
oxen, Of 3600 Ibs, at 43c; 2 fancy cattle, 3520 Ibs, ut en? —* eat . i 
6e; 2, of 3160 Ibs, at de. wherries, So., P q i ' : hefe 
Milch Cows and Springers. Bae | | | | Weare ik OQUTH KOCKS Have s few choice | court. 101 
These closed out hard last Wedne@day unless} As ~ . oa caustic potash can be rubbed over the j ue HOWELL. B. No. 1. Wioons, inn. ; oa ne eee a 
the very best grades, and arrivals today were | Beets gi 4 surface. There are a number of chemical prepe- | # u — cause. if any you have, why the same 
0G ie g IRES— from granted. 
is hereby directed to give 


light. The market rules easier by $5 a head. premium herd boars, 
two vears old. No fanc 
Fat. Hegs. IJ. T MORE, Horten, Mich. y prices asked. 8, ‘And said 


Best grades of local hogs sell, § chigher, at 6§ * Southern 1% 17 : 
<a Wontar teat tte tw - ——= PACTeS Pastas senentaze. zo ness 
Sheep Heuses. : PARAFF: RAFT ° selec’ from. 

As butchers are dependent almost entirely. , A wax for gralting used atthe Massachusetts 2 
upon Western stock for their supply, values : ba 
‘rom that source are continually on the improve. Re ant, ¥ — 2 — — Esquire 
butchers are buying in a light Way with no spec a OOO a . Mirst da of 
ulative movement. Of arrivals 1339 head went ; ——— 5G bousand hundred 
lor export, balance for home trade. Sheep sold’ — — E. ROGERS, Register. 
‘t & range Of $2.50@5.80 P 100 Ibs; mixed lots 
74.50@6.40 P 100 tbs; lambs $5.00@7.7F P 100 ibs. 
\ mixed lot of 60 sheep and yearlings soldat’ 

‘Dp tb. 
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Poultry is in steady demand‘at{/same prices. t * aif 
letters 
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daily. 
Box 463, : 
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Veal Calves. . - 
The market rules jc better than a week. Radivhes, 
“0 In mixed lots with easy disposals. Butchers. 
‘med rather anxious to buy, more so ti last 
cek. J. 8. Henry sold 150 calves, 145 Ibs, , 
. F. Wallace sold 90 calves, of 135 Ibs, at ‘ 
Live Peultry. t : 
Chere were 60,000 tbs on the market, wi tae] 
th 














bosals. The market is in fair shape. 
| at 134 @14¢; roosters, 9c; brotlers, 30@32c 





Dreves ef Veal Calves. Bin da 
‘Maine—Goodrich & Brown, 15; M.D. 8 4 force — 
i, 12; M. D. Holt & Son, 30; W. Staniey, 7%; By * iw : * ee | 
Foye, 956. 1 peat 100; W. H. Snell, : —34 * j , " — a ¥ : 3 ae a ae X 
8. mpany, 200; U.C. Lid’ 8; E. L. Libb Lers & * 8, Rl ——* es, 1 : 4 ‘ Ss 43 aa , ft : ra, —* ai f -ahma R 
* KF. L. Libpy, 40; —— ? * “dry — —— — — 4————— at the iPe ral ion Ss | | ; : — 
‘ew Hampshire—A. ©. Foss, 11; Goodrich & in ae ES ——3* | ; 3 : : : 
Sl, Jones & Moulton, 225; Wood &! Moore, | Calfskins, 5 to13 ths each — 
W. F. Wallace, 150. se 3 
‘ermont—Fred Savage, 60; Dorand{Bros., 23; 
(. Piper, 15; R. E. Freneh, 35; W. A. Ricker & 
-, 260; B. F. Ricker & Co., 68; J. 8. Henry, 8. 
; ‘lassachusetts—J. 8, Henry, 47; O. H. Forbush, — 
K. Connors, 12; A, A. Gilmore, 33; seattert * 
, D. Smou, 15; George Cheney, 20; L. Ste Ii 
J. O'Brien, 7; A. M. Baggs. 9, D. W. Clark, 8 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wi ay. 
Stock at yards: 1455 cattle, 6 sheep, 25,341] 
2S, 936 calves, 225 horses. From West, 991) — 
attle, 25,000 hogs, 225 horses. Maine, 177 cattle, | 
° sheep, 165 hogs, 550 calves. New Hampshire, |~ 
~~ Cattle, 10 hogs, 11 calves. - ‘ 
Logs, 58 ealves, 
-li Calves. New York, 
Tuesday—The trade in beef catt! 
“id prices are well sustained. I 













































































Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
BABY’S SILK HOOD CROCHETED. 


Two spools of crochet silk, ten yards of 
baby ribbon and a fine steel hook, are mate- 














rials required. 
Make a chain of 6 stitches and join in 
ring. 
{ ist round—Twelve doubles under the 
i ring. 


) 2d round—Two doubles in 1st double, (*) 1 
double in next double, repeat from (*) all 
around. 

3d round—Two double in first double, (*) 
1 double in each of 2 doubles, 2 doubles in 
next double, repeat from (*) all around. 

4th and 5th round—Like third round. 

6th round—Two double in first double, 
(*) 1 double in each of 3double, 2 double in 


next, repeat from (*) all round. 
Tth om 8 double in each double of 


evious round. 
Pisth round—Two double in first double (*) 
miss 1 double, 2 double in next double, re- 


peat from (*) all round. 

Repeat this last round 5 times more. 

14th round—A shell of 4 double between 
first 2double, 1 double between the 2 double 
of next group, repeat from beginning all 
around. 

15th round—A shell of 4 double between 
second and third double of shell of previ- 
ous round, 1 double on double, repeat from 
ry beginning of round. 

16th round—Like last round. Turn and 
go back across the last-made row until 
within 7 shells of the beginning of the row; 
then turn and go back on the twenty-sev- 
enth shell (with 1 double between each 
| shell) for 11 more rounds. Begin each row 
i} with 3 chain. 

Across the neck make 1 double in centre 
of shell, 2 chain, 1 double on double. 

Then all around the hood make a full 
scallop of 100 double on shell. Shape the 
hood to the head with the baby ribbon, 
which should be of same shade as knitting 
silk. Place a small rosette of ribbon on 
centre of crown, also a large one in front 


on top. Ties of wider ribbon. 
Eva M, NILEs. 



























Petroleum for Complexion. 

“If you want to see complexions, come to 
the oi] wells,” remarked the experienced 
operator in crude petroleum, smiling. 

** Not women’s complexions—no; they are 
not enough in touch with the real atmos- 
phere that creates the peaches-and-cream 
cheeks and brow and chin and neck and 
ear. These complexions belong to the 
hairy, bristled men who work day after 
day under the spouting oil of the active 

' well, or around the pumps that draw the 
black or green or amber fluid, as the case 
may be, from the depths. 

**T don’t know whether the skin special- 
ist has any explanation of the phenomenon, 
but it is true, nevertheless, that a man who 
works under the grimy conditions that are 
inevitable around the petroleum wells takes 
on a skin that the society woman might 
envy. Wherethe work is the grimiest and 
greasiest the complexions of the men are 
the fairest. I have seen men smooth shaven, 
who at evening receptions could make a 
fortune posing as living proofs of Soandso’s 
complexion ointments, if the ‘fake’ could 
be maintained and the opportunity made 
possible. 

“To some extent it is the grease itself 
that does the smoxthing for the skin; 
where the color comes from is a guess with 
me—I could hardly lay it to the dyes that 
are in the basic material in some of these 
oils. ButI know this much about crude 
petroleum—a steady application of it to the 
skin will make a complexion for any one 
who will take the course in earnest. If I 
were a woman seeking a complexion, as 
many woman are, | would invest in a bar- 
rel of crude petroleum and bathe in it regu- 
larly.—Chicago Tribune. 











Beds and Bedding. 


Nothing is more conducive to sleep than a 
neatly made bed, with snow-white sheets 
and pillows that give forth the faint old- 
time fragrance of lavender. Yet this sweet 
herb is as seldom found in linen closets of 
the city housewife as is the large, restful 
bed of “ fiatless’’ days. So precious has 
space become in apartments (and nearly 
all the city lives in this fashion) that any 
makeshift which saves room is used in 
place of a bed. 

There are two good rules on the proper 
position of a bed. It shonld never be 
placed against the wall, where there is 
often an imperceptible dampness. It 
shuuld never stand in a recess or corner 
where there is not a constant circulation 
of fresh air. Dull headaches in the morn- 
ing can nearly always be traced to sleep- 
ing in a bed far from a window. 

All sorts of coverlets are now used for 
beds, but the plain, snow-white counter- 
pane looks cool and restful in summer. 
Bedspreads of dotted Swiss or net are also 
appropriate if used over a foundation. The 
net for this purpose should be of coarse 
mesh and large enough when spread over 
the bed to clear the floor on three sides, 
Flounces of heavy Rassian lace about four 
or five inches wide may be used for an edge. 
Many good housewives think a white cov- 
erlet cold looking and less pisturesque than 
one in color. 

Blankets are always preferable to quilts 
and comfortables, excepting those of soft 
down. Blankets, of course, can be washed, 
but frail women find them heavier and not 
so warm as down comfortables. All au- 
thorities, however, agree in condemning 
that favorite of past days, the ‘crazy 
quilt,” and most of the other old-fashioned 
quilts. Although blankets are undoubtedly 
better than ordinary comfortables, a large 
number of housekeepers feel that their 
means will not permit them to use blankets 
exclusively, and therefore they add to their 
bedding comfortables, which are cheap and 
warm. Certainly some of the simple home- 
made comfortables in cheesecloth of deli- 
cate tints look clean and pretty in country 
cottages. 

Most housewives imagine that linen is the 
ideal material for sheets, but several house- 
hold authorities consider it inferior to a 
good quality of cotton for this purpose. 
Linen is cold and “slippery.” It ia no 
more appropriate for sheets than it is for 
body wear, owing to its nou-absorbent qual- 
ity. The wrinkles in linen sheets are 
harder to smooth out than those in cotton, 
and, in addition, keep a bed from looking 
fresh. Linen, however, is at its best when 
used. for .tablecloths and napery. For all 
such purposes it is the ideal material. 

Mattresses are difficult to clean, and even 
some work to brush properly, owing to the 
creases around the upholsterer’ 






































































































































































ganized and demoralized, but the sick 
son is nowhere near so well taken 
as when a professional trained rurse is 
ployed; it costs money to do this, of 
but the extra cost may 


the wash the other can 


protect the ticking. 

When airing a bed, place two chairs at 
the foot, about two or three feet away ; then 
draw the bedclothes over them, leaving the 
mattress bare, or if you prefer, place the 
bedding on separate chairs. A certain very 
particular housekeeper arranged two strong 
hooks in every one of the bedrooms in in. 
conspicuous corners, opposite each other, 
and about five feet from the floor. In the 
morning she stretched a line from hook to 
hook and hung the bedding over it to air for 
about two hours.—N. Y. Tribune. 


is This All So? 
There is but one sure cure for the drink- 
ing disease or habit, and that is the simp- 
lest of all. The cure consists in eating 
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PRIVATE COTTAGES TO RENT. 
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fruits. That will cure the worst case of in- 
ebriacy that ever inflicted a person. It will 
entirely destroy the taste for intoxivants 
and will make the drunkard return to the 
thoughts and tastes of his childhood, when 
he loved the luxuries nature had provided 
for him and when his appetite had not be- 
come contaminated by false, cultivated 
tastes and attendant false desires and imag- 
inary pleasures. Noperson ever saw a man 
or woman who liked fruit and who had an 
appetite for drink. No person ever saw a 
man or woman with an appetite for drink 
who liked fruit. The two tastes are at 
deadly enwity with each other, and there 
is no room for both of them in the same 
human constitution. One will certainly de- 
stroy the other.— What to Eat. 


purse who, when the patient Decame accus- 
tomed to her, would make it vastly more 
comfortable, not only to the patient, but to 
every one else in the house. It may be— 
and generally is—more agreeable to the sick 
to have those they love in attendance about 
them, but there are these others to be con- 
sidered; and physicians are practically all 
agreed that a skilled nurse counts about as 
much as themaeives in the successfal treat- 
ment of disease. J. M. B. 


Grown Suddenly Old. 

**Bave you ever noticed,” said a woman 
recently, “how the women you know will 
go on appearing the same for years, and 
every season you will hear people say, 
* How well Mrs. So-and-So is looking!’ and 
then suddenly, without rhyme or reason, 
they will ‘go crash’—and look about ten 
years older in one year? I have noticed it 
often. I donot mean the effectsof ill health, 
or worries ot any kind; I simply mean, as I 
say, they ‘go crash ’ for no apparent reason. 

**T have studied the matter somewhat, 
chiefly with a view to my own appearance, 
and I have come to the conclusion that a 
great deal of it is in the way we dregs, or, 
rather, contrive to dress, for it is the chang- 
ing one’s style that so often proves fatal. 
Of course, we must grow older—that is a 
foregoneconclusion. But as long as we do 
our hair and dress in practically the same 
styles the changes that must take place in 
even the best preserved women are not 
very noticeable, and in some women are 
hardly perceived at all. But it is a great 
mistake, for instance, for a woman who is 
past her first youth to change the fashion 
of doing her hair. It accentuates every 
mark of time, and calls attention to every 
defect. A change in the fashions too rashly 
adopted also often adds years to the appear- 
ance of a woman. The modes must be fol- 
lowed very slowly and cautiously. 

* Bright colors also are a great mistake. 

I kpow a woman who wore mourning for 
many years, and was wonderfully youthful 
in her appearance. One spring she went 
into colors, and jumped from forty to fifty 
ata bound. Every one it. Ifshe 
had had the goud sense to continue her 
black with just a touch of color, she would 
not have lost her reputation for youthful- 
ness. 
* Hats just now are dangerous to trifle 
with. A too youthful looking hat has 
proved many a middle-aged woman’s un- 
doing. An English woman who is still 
beautifal in sweeping black gowns, Marie 
Antoinette capes and a modified cap of the 
same style, said to me once that every 
woman of forty should adopt a uniform 
costume—something that suited her, that 
her friends would get accustomed to iden- 
tify her with, and that she would never 
change. I thought it such a good idea, and 
think seriously, even now, of adopting it. 

“Do you know Mrs. A——? A year ago 
she was the youngest-looking woman of her 
age [ knew. Weil, I saw her yesterday in 
church, and she gave me a shock. She 
looked years older. ‘ Why is it?’ I said to 
myself, and I set to discover what it was. 
Her face looked as fresh as usual. Then | 
noticed her hair. ‘ What a mistake! ’ I ex- 
claimed inwardly, for she had dragged over 
the-soft waves which usually rippled back 
from her forehead nearly to her eyebrows. 
* I suppose that ison account of the new- 
fashioned tip-tilted hat she is wearing,’ I 
surmised to myself. But the hat and the 
hair gave her a worn and older look that I 
never noticed before. Why couldn’t the 
woman have kept to her neat toques, which 
are still worn, and her softly waved hair, 
that grew so prettily around her temples? 
She has lost even her smart look in follow- 






















_ Acute Disease of the Kidneys. 


_ Acnte inflammation of the kidneys, called 
‘aleo acute nephritis or acute Bright’s dis- 
ease, is excited by certain poisons during 
the process of their elimination from the 
body, or follows congestion, which results 
usually from exposure to cold and wet, 
or the sudden checking of perspiration, 
whereby the surface of the body is chilled 
and the blood is driven to the internal 
organs. 

The poisons causing acute inflammation 
may be taken into the body from outside, 
as is often the case with turpentine, chlo- 
rate of potassium and certain other drugs, 
or they may be formed in the body as a 
result of faulty action of the digestive or- 
gans (intestinal indigestion), or by the bac- 
teria of certuin acute diseases, such as 
scarlatina, measels or diphtheria. The be- 
ginning of the disease may be marked by 
a chill, with headache, nausea, coated 
tongue and pain in the loins. These symp- 
toms are followed by puffiness and pallor of 
the face and swelling of the ankles, or 
there may be general dropsy, with an effu- 
sion of fluid in the chest and abdomen. 
The kidney secretion is greatly reduced 
in amount, and may contain blood; on ap- 
plication of the usual tests, it is found to 
contain much albumin, sometimes so much 
that builing will make it solid, like the 
white of an egg. 

When acute Bright’s disease is excited by 
a chilling of the body, it usually $subsides 
in a week or two under proper treatment, 
but that occurring with scarlet fever often 
lasts many weeks, and either form may be- 
come chronic. The treatment, like that of 
inflammation of any other part, consists 
primarily in securing rest for the organ, 
and in protecting it, so far as possible, frum 
furtherinjury. The patient should be kept 
in bed in a well-ventilated room with a 
warm and equable temperature, the bowels 
should be kept open, and the action of the 
skin increased hy warm packs or a hot-air 
bath. 

Since the most difficult work of the kid- 
neys isthe elimination of salts and other 
waste matters, the diet must aim to reduce 
the amount of this waste material. The 
ideal food is milk. It should be diluted 
with Vichy or distilled water to which a 
pinch of bicarbonate of sodium has been 
added. The patient should be encouraged 
to drink in addition plenty of pure water. 
Three quarts or more of fluid should he 
taken ia.the twenty-four hours. Thisis-the 
main treatment, but, of course, in an affec- 
tien so serious the physician should be in 
constant attendance to interpose when 
threatening symptoms show themselves.— 
Youth’s Compani«~ . 






























A Femily Sinking Fund. 
A sinking fund is usually defined as a 
sum or sums oi money set apart for the 
purpose of extinguishing a debt by the ac- 





cumulation of interest. Anuther definition, | ing the ultra fashions.” 
and equally correct, is that this'accumula- — 
tion is made for taking care of some specific Domestic Hints. 


matter or undertaking or to provide for 
some unseen or unexpected emergency. In 
this sense, a family sinking fund—for a 
family that have not a surplus of income on 
which to call for unexpected expenses 
would be a very sensible and provident 
thing—to put by small sum: from time to 
timeas a reserve fund for occasions of ill- 
ness—for sickness will come into every 
home some time or other, and not infre- 
quently at very inopportune times. Have 
what in financial parlance is called this 
“sinking fund,” and which is only to be 
drawn upon when doctors and druggists 
and all the other attendants of illness must 


STRAWBERRY DUMPLINGS. 


Roll out a layer of cream of tartar biscuit 
dough very thin; butter and spread very thickly 
with ripe strawberries which have been rolled ip 
sugar; then roll the dough up, pinch the edges 
tightly together and steam for three quarters of 
au hour. When done, serve immediately, cut- 
ting slices from the end, jelly-roll fashion. An egg 
sauce or whipped cream is delicious with this 
























all the nursing that is necessary—some- 
times they have to do it—but nothing so | apples, canned 
effectually ruins the comfort of the 
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the mixture into a baking dish which has been | of books for the blind. This was first 
well buttered, and pour over it a half cupful of | undertaken many years ago, under the di- 
milk, drop pieces of butter over the top and bake | rection of Dr. Howe, and so great has been 
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OPENS JUNE 15, 1905 
Mi. W. PRIEST, Propricio, 








twenty minutes. the progress made by means of ingenious 








* devices, that a large library has been pub- 
Hints to Housekeepers. lished, including many standard works. 

It is not generally known that eggs covered| Among the trades taught are chair seat- 
with boiling water and allowed to stand for five | ing, the manufacture of mattresses of every 
—— are more nourishing and more easily | description and door mats. These and other 

— a — sarge in boiling water and | products form so large and varied an assort- 
allowed ously for three and a half! ment that for years a store in Boston has 


OAKLAND HOUSE 


SWAMPSCOTT, IMASs. 


OPEN JUNE 20. J. G. STANLEY, Proprietor 





minutes. 
been devoted to their sale. 
In testing a piece of cloth to see if it is a cotton In closin, 
a, it is interesting to record that 
mixture, if you cut a small plece off and put ®/ y775 Jolig Ward Howe, widow of Dr. Howe, 


match to it, if it is all wool it will only sio but 
if cotton is thereit will fareup. | and beloved of all Boston, is still with us 


There is nonicer spring breakfast than a sliced | ‘2 a happy and usefal old age. At this 
1D pepper cut very small and cooked for ten | Present writing, she has just addressed a 

with two peeled and diced tomatoes in| large audience in Boston on the topic, 
** Women in the World,” 


Sh 


min 
a little butter; add four eggs lightly beaten and 
stir as for a scramble. — — 
To tell if a diamond is genuiné make a small | Used Fifteem Wears Succese:s..:7. Did 
— on : “rman with a lead pencil, and All shat is Claimed. 
at the diamond. Ifit shuws but East ALS 
a single dot, the diamond is genuine; if it shows | pr. B. J. Kendall ee en eee 
—* than =~ or —* — appears scattered,| Dear Sirs:—I tried your remedies on cracked 
8 false, 00 matter what It cost. heel as directed on page 56 of your “ Treatise on 
Make a delicious violet perfume by putting half | the Horse” and found it all right. It completely 
an ounce of small pieces of orris root into two | cured her. Lately she has sprained her leg and 
ounces of alcohol. Add to this a bunch of newly- | I have been using your Kendall’s Spain Cure 
picked violets, cork and bottle tightly and shake | and now she is nesrly well, does not go lame at 
well. After it has been standing four or five days | all. I have given your Spavin Cure a fair trial 
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The Asquam House 


epard Hill, Holderness, N. ¥. 


Overlooking the Asquam Lakes. 


From the roof garden of this hotel may be ob- 
tained one of the most beautiful and extensive 


and mountain views in the whole White 


Mountain region. 
The hotel itself is modern, well equi 
first class in every particular. ———— 


cellent cuisine and service. Beautiful drives 


boating, bathing and fishing. 
Open June to October. 
Illustrated booklet sent upon request. 


H. F. DORR, Proprietor and Manager 





& few drops on the handkerchiefs will leave the | and feel and know that there is nothing that can 
scent of fresh violets. take its place. I have also used it for the last 

When the handles of steel knives and forks | ffteen years and find it all it is claimed. You 
come off they can be easily mended with resin. may use my name if you wish. I shall always use 
Pour a little powdered resin into the cavity in| Kendall’s 8, avin Cure in preference to any 
the handle. Heat the part of the knife that fits | other. Yours with respect, 
into the handle until it is red hot, and thrust into H. A. Comzy. 
the handle. It will become firmly fixed by the ee oR ‘ 
resin when it becomes cool. Protect the blade — — 

That a‘ man’s weakness’ is also his ‘strong 


from the heat. 
Don’t use borax and rosewater to remove tan | Point’ is fully demonstrated by the career of 


and freckles without putting on a little cold | M'. M. W. Savage, proprietor of International 
cream afterwards, for borax makes the skin dry, | Stock Farm, Minneapolis, Minn. The first con- 
en of ter drunk half ant nefens spicuous purchase of Mr. Savage in the trotting 


horse line was a world’s champion, the lion- 
each meal and just before retiring will frequently 
regulate the bowels, so those troubled with con. | U¢S*ted trotting king,Directum (2.064) ,the world’s 


—* 


Renovated 


SUNSET HILL 


HOUSE 


CAMPTON VILLAGE, N. H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


OPENS JUNE 15. 


and refurnished throughout; ste 
electric lights; good livery connected; amin 
hall. Special rates for June and — — 
MRS. M. E. BURLEIGH, Proprietor. 





long reigning champion trotting stallion, and 
stipation will be all right. since then he has added to his string of champion 
To remove old putty and paint, ake a paste | staiions till he now owns three of them, namely 
with soft soap and a solution of caustic sods, or | Dan Patch (1.56), the fastest harness horse in the 
with slaked lime and pearlash. Lay it on with & | whole world; Directum (2 053),for many years the 
piece of rag or a brush, and leave it for several | ¢ trotting stallion of the world, and 
hours, when it will be found that the paint or | stili the world’s champion four-year-old trot- 
putty may be easily removed. ting stallion, and lastly he added the $125,- 
Camphor is very usefal to freshen the air of a | 000 Arion (2) (2.103), (3) (2.103), (4) (2.073), still 
sick room. Put a piece on an old saucer, and on | the reigning two and three- 
it lay the point of a red-hot poker, when its fuwes | trotting only 
will quickly fill the room. when one stops to think soberly and consider- 


MAGNOLIA. 


THE BLYNMAN 


Open June 15. Fine views combining seashore and 
woodland scenery. First-class table, milk and vege- 
tables from farm connected. Terms reasonable for 
the season. 


WARREN F. KNOWLTON, Prop. 








> ately of this group of stallions that one can grasp 
THE PERKINS INSTITUTION AND MASSA- 


Fin 
room 


The Nanepashemet 


MARBLEHEAD NECK. 


est location on the North Shore. Every 
has ocean view. Opens June 15. Send for 


descriptive circular. 


E.G. BROWN, Prop. 





and fully realize the stupendousness of Mr. Sav- 
—— ——— ts = possessions in the 
on line. To own one cham 
CHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. | station isquite sumciont to satisty the averace 
— — man’s ambition, but three of them satisfi 5 
BY CHARLES F. READ, CLERK OF THE | Savage's ambition none too well, and, aoe Aiea: 
BOSTONIAN SOCI1ETY. auder the Great, 1¢ is most likely that he seeks 
Among the many beneficent institutions cu Gu os a ig iggy wore * 
so much for the welfare of mankind as has Three World’s Champion Stallions’ and * 
the one whose corporate name heads this | Feeds for One Cent’ make a ‘winner’ com- 
article. Founded early in the nineteenth | bination, both for Mr. Sayage and his business 
aoe, © was the first institution of its | patrons.”—Exchange. 
n this country to give a practical edu- ‘6 The Amersenn Trotter.” 
cation to persons deprived of their sight,| «The american Trotter” is the title of the 
and its methods have been largely copied | latest .nd in many respects the best book that 


elsewhere. has ever been published which treats of the 
In the year 1829, the Legislature of Massa- | Origin, history and development of the Ameri- | locati 


W. Parlin, editor of that excellent journal, the| For 


of the New England Asylaw for the Blind, American Horse Breeder, and should ve in the 


THE DELPHINE 


EAST GLOUCESTER. 
OPENS JUNE 1. 


Wide piazzas all around house. Beautiful 


on. Pleasant outlook from all sides. 
ial rates for June and after Sept. 15. 
particulars addresss 

SIMPSON LYLE, Proprietor. 





two young Boston physicians, Samuel Grid- | norees. Mr. Parlin’s work commences 

ley Howe, M. D., and John Dik Fisher, | account of the earliest history of ieaseanins 

M. Dz. and traces the trotting breed from its founda- 
But the establishment of the asylum was | t'on to the present day. There is no writer on 

to he delayed for a short time, for both of | te subject who is amore careful and puinstak- 

its founders went to Europe, where they ing person than Editor Parlin, nor one who 


studied sticks closerto tacts and makes so few state- 
a ——— of asylums for the; nents on hearsay. He believes in “the thor- 


8 career at this time was | ougnbred cross” and supports every claim 
a most romantic one. He had become in- | py facts and figures that no fair-minded action 


T 


HE BOYLSTON 


MARBLEHEAD NECK 


Opens for the season May 29. 


M. P. DUNLOP, Proprietor. 


Address until May 29—394 Marlboro Street 


Telephone 406 Back Bay 





terested « few years before in the Greek | can gainsay. The work is profusely illustrated 
war for independence, which occurred in | with pictures of the most noted trotters, sires 
the years 1824 to 1827 and served in the | 224 brood mares, nearly all from copyrighted 
army as a surgeon. Returning to America, | P2°tontaphs made by Schrieber, the lead ng ani- 
he solicited aid for the Greeks, who were in | ™*! photographer of America. The price of the 


book is only $2, and every horse 
danger of famine, and when he had re- end bute ts wit conesder 4h Gan taer tedecaneee 


lights, 





On the beacb, —— to electrics, eight 


BEACH VIEW COTTAGE, 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


utes to steam ** ———3 Fine 
perfect rf arrang+ ments, electric 
etc. MRS. MARTHA MARSHALL, Prop 








put. Among other things it supplies paper for 
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ANDOVER, MASS. 


The Phillips Farm 


entered at writing upon, an intoxicating arink 
sontropened ba Sect ts tas oe | eens 
tamn of 1832. So interested-did the public | young. Palm wine is also obtained from the and Plumbing 
become at this time in the project that large | julceof the sago palm, which yleids excellent | Attentive Service and Every Modern Con- 
———— its benefit, one in Bos- sont cheniadee of tne tuod ck GE trank venience 
other in Salem, the latter large Ratives in| Situation besutiful, ‘ounds an 

conducted by ladies of Salem, Marble. many parts of India. Bopes, brushes and brooms —— — 

head and Newburyport. By this means, | °°, mauuisctured trom the fibre of the leat as; good train service aesed varie 
otalks. JOHN M. STEWART, Fro 
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WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 
PERCHERON STALLIONS 
Tignes tauren: 
—— Pr serra rant 
L.& J. L. DeLANCEY, 2h. 
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eLEEP. 


sleep. U Sleep! the certain knot of peace, 


cr haiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
cor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 


€ 


xe in me those civil wars to cease; 
vood tribute pay if thou do so. 
, ms of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 


x .mber deaf to noise and blind of light, 
4 varland and a weary head; 
ave rhese things, as being thine by right, 
4. pot thy heavy grace, thou shalt In me, 

i ‘han elsewhere, Stella’s Image see. 


; —Sir Philip Sidney. 


THE BOSE BUSH. 
row oft I passed in days of yore 
e rose bush to her open door, 
- 4 how I called its perfume, sweet 
_iovers’ kisses when they meet. 


day I pass the dear old spot, 

» bush is there, but she is not. 

> went away, ah, long ago, 

, that fair land, the angels know. 





vet as 1 pause, it seems to me 
jer spirit hovers lingeringly 
pout the porch where —* — * 
aay a rosebud through the gate. 
ear aro — 


— — — 
TOMB OF THE UNSNOWN. 


as a battlefield where myriads lay, 
» deadly wounded, many thousand dead; 
th a hurrying dust through all the land 


. by Victory in her trumpet-breath, 


I mee by| the crimson Hour for deathless 


crow 
fame. 


; ‘ $ lay forgot; 
The motber gave her son: he 
: * wite her husband: in the cannon’s —. 
Obliv ion tossed him; and the maid — ** 
gent her beloved: the 2* of = m 
Wa t his sudden grave. 
Was the fierce sexton a 
Their names the couriers bore not. Far — * 
rhe vulture hovered. seeking such, and found, 


When the long death | 
The nameless names t 
I * conquering leader rides in —* 
The conquering army sleeps anony' & 
i — James Platt, in May Lippincott’s. 


— — — — 
A BosOM HABDENED. 


So I put faith in her, 
This woman Titian haired, 
This Juno careless clad, 
And with the mild blue eye. 
For she had spoke me fair; 
And at the last mi 
she my bosom wr 
rose ! aoe nd with pleasure unconcealed, 
And a calm indiffarence 
That one might feel who, cruel, 
Sets heel upon a harmless worm, 
She viewed her crushing work. 


With fewling that ’twere doubtless well, 
And knowing not how hard 

She'd make this thing for me, 

| turned no show of sorrow to the world, 
Nor felt one pang. 

And, had she not — ’ 

To trifle with its further weal, 

sie now beneath my bosom, hardened thus 
Would I be harboring curses deep, 
‘Gainst her and all her ruthless kind! 
But, ah! that bosom was 

Of finest Madras web and woof, 

Front of the swellest outing shirt 

That ever cost five dollars, net, 

And soft as filmiest silk 

It should have hung, and limp; 

But she—this laundress mine— 

She starched it! aye! 


Starched it stiffer than a hemlock board! 
Starche prone 


— 





indifferent judge between the high and 
‘held of proof shield me from out the 


2ase 
ve Lerce darts Despair at me doth throw; 


i. the hot couriers: many a name they 
' 


ist came at last, it brought 
hat break a myriad hearts. 


THE DREAMING OF PRISCILLA 


Old beaus they whisper soft and low 
To one another when she passes: 

‘She is the same Priscilla Snow, 
The quietest of all the lasses.” 


Down the old village street at night, 
When ev’ry window’s dark around her, 

She passes throug. the pale moonlight— 
The call of duty it has found her. 


She never tires of the good 
Ofjwell doing with patient labor; 
Ah! many hours she has stood 
Beside the sick bed of a neighbor. 


No tramp goes hungry from her door; 
There’s always something in her larder 
To help the weary traveler o’er 
The gulf—tomorrow may be harder. 


Her cat is purring in a chair, 
Her copper tea-kettle is steaming. 
Priscilla Snow sits nodding there— 
And dreaming, dreaming, only dreaming. 
—Horace Seymour Keller, m New York Sun. 


a> 
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A BOON. 
Wizard of the seedless apple, 
To this task now turn your mind: 
With another problem grapple 
Would you benefit your kind. 





Save the younger generation, 
With the collywobbles vexed, 
And to win a great ovation 
Make the greenless apple next. 








Brilliants. 





A crowd of troubles passed him by, 
As he with courage waited. 
He said, “ Where do your troubles fly 
When you are thus belated?” 
‘We go,” they said, “to those who mope, 
Who look on life dejected ; 
Who weakly say goodby to Hope— 
We go where we’re expected.” 
—Irving-Russell. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 


ih want and wish thy pleasing presence still; 


Kindness, good parts, great places are the way 


compass this. Find out men’s want and 


will, 
eet them there. All worldly joys go less 
he one joy of doing kindnesses. 
—George Herbert. 


Sefore Thine altar kneeling low 
We bare our sinful hands to Thine; 
) holy Lord, Thy pity show, 
And cleanse us with Thy touch divine. 


‘ill Thou these empty palms with food, 
he bread Thou givest from above; 

‘his cup with Thy most precious blood, 
The wine of Thy atoning love. 


Che hunger and the thirst we plead 
No meaner feast could satisfy; 
‘) Saviour, in our utter need 
Thou, Thou must feed us or we die. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


--t not your heart be troubled, Jesus sald, 
not your heart be troubled or afraid; 
'y Peace into your hands I freely give, - 
‘ust In your God, and in Bis precepts live. 
—Dunmore. 





‘er my heart in the days that are flown, 
‘ love like mother-love ever has shown; — 
‘ other worship abides and endures,— 
_ “ithful, unselfish, and patient like yours; 
‘one like a mother can charm away pain 


‘rom the sick soul and the world-weary brain. | . 


—Elizabeth Akers Allen. 





" “very day is a fresh beginning,! 

_ listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

9— ‘pite of all sorrow and older sinning at 
\od puzzles forecasted and pos * 
Take heart with the day, an 


4 yo 





week?” 

“I don’t see how I can, Eliza. I’ve had a hard 
winter at the store and agood many accounts 
overdue. I wish I could make as much money 
as Charles, but I can’t seem to do it, anyway. 
He 1s a good talker and smart. You know, Eliza, 
that l’ve worked hard for the last twenty-five 
years, early and late.” 

“Oh, I don’t accuse you of being lazy,” re- 
marked Mrs. Soliday, tartly; “what I would 
like to see is something to show for all your 
work. Charles doesn’t get to his office till nine 
and is always through at five, and makes at 
least a hundred dollars a week in salary and 
commissions.” 

“T’ll tell you right now, Eliza, that even 
though Charles is my cousin, I would not be in 
his line of business for a thousand a week. lt’s 
no use to continue this talk any longer, Elize. I 
hope to be able to supply you and Elise with all 
the necessaries of life, and a little more, but as 
for fitting out Elise so she can run around with 
the set that her cousins Delong to, I cannot even 
attempt It.”’ 

This closed the conversation for that morning, 
and while Mrs. Soliday sat in her room finishing 


her daughter’s graduating gown, ber mind dwelt 
— on her cramped life with its petty econo- 
mies. 

She had really loved William Soliday, thirty 
years ago. He was a clerk then, 1n her father’s 
store, and a genial, honest young fellow. But 
when the business was his, he did not seem to 
know just how to make it pay. He bought a 
good line of stock, and he had to sell at a close 
margin to compete with the cheap articles dis- 
played by his rivals. Then he paid his helpa 
fair price, and his roomy, well-ventilated store 
cut still deeper into his profits. She suspected 
that some of his old customers had not paid their 
bills for a long time, in fact, when a man was out 
of work, or there was sickness, William never 
would push his claims, and sometimes he lost a 
good deal, that way. 

As Eliza Soliday thought, her cheeks burned 
and the smouldering Sre of discontent burst into 
a brighter blaze. She had not minded the scrimp- 
ing so much when Elise was little, her clothes 
cost such a small amount, and she had not begun 
to have her social ambitions awakened till the 
last year or two. 

The other giris in the class were to have either 
a handsome piece of jewelry or a gold watch, as 
a souvenir of graduation day, and there were 
photographs, spreads, class pins, dances, and the 
usual accompaniments of the festive time. 

Charles Soliday’s twin daughters had every- 
thing that any one had,and far more. Their 


ably engraved, and their mother had promised 
them elegant gold bracelets, with diamond 
studded clasps. They were to entertain the en- 
tire class at an informal dance, followed by a 
supper, at which each guest would be presented 
with a specially designed favor. 

The girls’ gowns were to be made by their 
mother’s fashionable dressmaker, and nothing 
would be lacking to complete their stylish ap- 
pearance. The dotted Swiss muslin which Mrs. 
Soliday was rapidly finishing looked coarse and 
cheap in her eyes, and she threw it on the bed 
with a completely disgusted expression on her 
handsome face. 

That day Mrs. Soliday spent afew hours with 
her sister, who lived out in the suburbs. Return- 
ing home in the late afternoon, she was obliged 
to sit in a closely-crowded car, and her eyes were 
startled by headlines in a special edition of an 
evening paper: ‘Charles Soliday Arrested. 
About to escape with his Plunder. Denied 
wrong-doing, but finally broke down and con- 
fessed.” 

Mrs. Soliday felt her heart stop beating for a 
moment, then plunge like a runaway horse. 
Charles Soliday, whose wife and daughters she 
had envied—she could not believe her own eyes. 
Mrs. Soliday was too excited to remain in the 
car when it approached her locality, so signaling 
to the conductor, she left the car and walked 
rapidly towards her home. 

Hurrying into the house she was met by Elsie, 
who had heard the news. The girl was as ex- 
cited as her mother, and they talked over the 
astonishing situation. 

*Ig’nt it dreadful for Bertha and Bernice,” 
said Elsie. “ They didn’t come to school today, 
and the girls sald that their mother had hysterics 
and fainting spells all day. There’s father coming 
now.” 

“Tell him { am upstairs and I want to speak 
to him right away,” said Mrs. Soliday as she 
hastened out of the room 

William Soliday looked very soberly at his 
pretty daughter, then turned and walked slowly 
to his wife’s room. She met him at the door and 
the tears were rurning down her cheeks. 

“Oh, William, can you ever forgive me,”’ she 


“ There, Eliza, don’t take on so,” said her hus- 
band, dropping heavily into a big chair, and 
taking the trembling woman in bis arms. 

‘But to think what Charles has done—and 
where he is, and where you might have been 
if—’? here she was unable to go on. 

“Don’t ery so, Eliza. It will be all rightio 
time,” continued Mr. Soliday, patting his wife’s 
shoulder and hardly realizing what he was say- 


"on, but Wilham, I would rather live plain, 
and not have new things and know that my hus- 
band was an honest man. And you were 
stronger than I was, because I was afraid of 
what people would say and 1 might have driven 
you todo something desperate just as Charles 
has done,” and she began to sob with renewed 


turned his wife. ‘She will only need a part of it 
and I want you to have some for yourself. I 


ingling trinkets. 
sree, end with their withdrawal from the class, 


simplicity of dress, to the relief 





father was to present them with watches, suit- | shape 
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sit down beside it and kill off all the bees, 
bringing down his fist upon them as 


**Butonce some of the men played a mean, 
mean trickon Johnny. Having found a wasp’s 
nest in a tree, they ‘sic’d’ Johnnie on to It. 
***Oh, Johnnie! honey, honey, Johnaie! ” they 


“ Johnny looked at the nest and was skeptical. 
— —ä— en ——— like that be- 
ore. 

“* Honey, Johnnie. Nice honey!’ they called 
to him and st last, approaching very shyly, he 
timidly reached out a paw and touched the queer 
thing. The next thing anyone knew Johnnie had 
the nest firmly gripped between his front paws 
and was making for the river like mad. In he 
leaped, swimming like a fish till he reached-the 
opposite side. Then, the wasps having all fallen 
off or been drowned, Johnnie sat down on the 
grass, pulled his nest apart, and though surprised 
to find no honey inside, ate allthe contents, sev- 
eral nice, fat grubs. 

* Then he wound up by stuffingdown the nest 
itself, ‘When he got through he looked just the 
of the nest. Aod why shouldn’t he? He 
had itall inside him.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





UNCLE 8EBLSE’S DOG. 
Is you-all seen a dawg roun’ here 
Dat don’ belong to you? 
I’s huntin’ mine—he’s done been los’ 
For ’bout a day or two. 


What kind er dawg?—now lemme see 
If I kin tell you dat; 

Fust place, he’s po’, dough he sho’ eats 
Enough to make ‘im fat. 


His ha’r looks lak hit wuz put on 
Des any which-a-away, 

De color of it sorter mixed, 
Lak dus’ an yaller clay. 


He ain’ no high-tone gent’man’s dawg, 
Ner thoroughbred, but des 

A ov’yday bench-legged dawg 
What looks lak all de res’. 


Ef you-all sees him hangin’ roun’, 
I hope you'll let me know, 

Hit’s funny how I wants dat dawg, 
I miss him mo’ an’ mo’. 


Es far as acshu! value goes, 
I ain’t got dat in sight, 
Hit’s des de wag er dat dawg’s tail 
When I comes home at night. 
—Eloise Lee Sherman, in Lippincott "8. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


....Itis not on what we have to give, but on 
what He has to ‘give, that our attention should 
be fixed. Our worthiness to be there is not so 











unworthiness; for, the deeper this is, the more 
earnestly are we likely to apply ourselves to the 
grace which He offers.—James Stalker. 

..-.We wrong the deepest revelations of life 
when we are not content to let this one little seg- 
ment in the arc of our ex'stence stand in its own 
simple, separate intention, whether it be giad- 
ness or gloom, and trust surely, if we are faith- 
ful, that the full and perfect intention must come 
out in the full range of our being.--Robert 
Collyer. 

....To rule one’s anger is well; to prevent itis 
better.—Kdwards. 
...- The mark of a saint is not perfection, but 


serve to God.—B. F. Westcott. 

...- All unhappiness, as all happiness, is from 
within. For, as Saint Bernard has said: “ Noth- 
ing can work me damage but myself. The harm 
that I sustain I carry about with me, and I am 


those whose means were limited to a small es 














——— 
divided she was in a quandary i — cat Wee 
was her baby, hanging on for dear life; on the, 
other was Johnnie Bear, lovking at her mall- 
clously out of his little bright eyes. If she pun- 
ished Johnnie she left her kitten to suffer, and 
perhaps break its back falling off. If she helped 
her kitten and left that wretch of a Johnnie 
Me The mitten settled ty — 
os it 
—————— Fone ¢ mther no — 
, taking scruff of the neck, crawled 
down the yom: leaving Johnnie tri —* 
perched on 
io hee is bough, chuckling over the trouble 


see get sr tr tment 
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gallons of high-class — — 


ammonia, tannic acid. isin rai 

oil of vitriol, gelatines ———— drugs, on 
added something out of a phial whieh 

he always carried in his pocket, the composition 


ness. 
ANCIENT [ELEGRAPRY.—“ R. T.”: The an- 


pressed certain letters according to the order in 
which they were lighted. But the only one of 
their contrivances that meritsa detailed de- 
scription was that invented by a Grecian gen- 
eral named “neas, who flourished in the time 


water, each provided with a cock that would 


floated a piece of cork supporting an upright 
marked into divisions, each division having a 
certain sentence inscribed upon it. One of 

and w 


! 
| 


the same, as a sign 


the sender relighted his torch, when it was at 
once closed. The receiver then read the 
tence oa the division of the upright that 
level with the mouth of the vessel, and which, if 
everything had been executed with exactness, 
corresponded with that of the sender and con- 
veyed the desired information. 


Historical. 


—*“ We owe the steel pen,” said an inventor 


to a man named Gillott—Joseph Gillott—an 











it was necessary for him to write a letter. Where 
though, was his quill pen? He searched high 
and low, but couldn’t find it. Looking finally un 
the floor he discovered not the pen, but the 
broken steel tool. ‘I wonder if I couldn’t make 
shift to write with this?’ he said. And he~tried 
to write with the split steel, and, of course, he 
succeeded perfectly. To this episode we owe 
the steel pen, which has superseded the quill all 
over the world.” 

—-Monroe’s six years after his retirement 
from the Presidency were passed in comparati 
obscurity as a resident of this city, and his dying 
hours were embittered by scandalous accusa- 
tions ip connection with Jackson’s seizure of 
Spanish forts in Florida during the first Seminole 
war. Polk outlived his retirement less than a 
year, and there is every reason to suppose that 
had Arthur compassed his ambition of an elec- 
tion to the Presidency in 1884 he would have died 
early in his term, for he outlived his retirement 
less than two years. Tyler, who outlived his 
retirement twenty years, emerged from obscur-. 
ity near the end of his life to preside over the 
vain Peace Convention on the eve of the civil 
war. He afterward served in the Congess of the 
Confederate States. Buchanan lived more than 
seven years after his retirement and took the 
opportunity to write what was in effect a defence 
of his administration. 

—At the Church Council in 538 the religjous 


Charlemagne, when for the first time it was for 
mally declared that the fourth commandment 
covered the first day of the week; but this dec- 


: 
: 
| 
& 
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served far more asa day of sport and festivity than 
Parliament 


what they did (with reference to the observance 
of Sunday asa Sabbath), whether we look for it 
in the pages of the New Testament or in the tra. 
ditions ef Catholic Christendom, was neither 
substantial nor sufficient..” 


Curious Facts. 


—aA bell cast by the Boston patriot, Paul 
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only kind which the poorer classes are able to 


sense of feeling without touch, and may be a 
finer development of the sense that enables some 
people to avoid striking obstacles in the dark. 
The forked tip and the numerous folds bebind it 
greatly increase the surface exposure. The cells 
of the epidermis are interlaced by a net work of 
extremely fine nerve fibres, which centre in a 
deep nerve plexus beneath the epidermis and ex- 
tending out into the folds. 

——Statistics show that more people live to be 
one bundred years old in warm climates than in 
northern countries. In Mexico there are many 
centenarians, for in towns not forty miles from 
the capital are not a few men and women beyond 
the one-hundred-year line. Germany reports 
778 centenarians, France 213, England 146 and 
Spain 401, and the population of Spain is relat- 
ively small. 

——A square foot of uncovered pipe, filled with 
steam at one hundred-pound pressure, will radi- 


the economic of 398 pounds of coal. 
Thus ten square feet of bare pipe corresponds 


per annum. 


Fasbion Notes. 


eo Among a number of simple hats, suitable 
for street wear, was a modified sailor, with a 
wide brim and low crown, in a burnt straw. The 
hat was raised in the back, and the bandeau was 
covered with crushed bows of white ribbon. The 
only trimming was two very long, narrow wings, 
black and white, which were laid acfoss the top 
of the crown. They were apparently fastened 
to the hat with two large turquolse-biue hatpins. 

e®, Another sailor hat was pure white, lu a fine 
straw. There was a crushed band.of black vel- 
vet around the crown, and above this was a band 
of white satin. In front were two pale-bilue 
quills thrust through a gilt buckle. 

a*e Every conceivable shape and style of hat is 
to be had, made up or otherwise. There are 
many women who change the style of their head- 











to have an old hat copied. Nowadays milliners 


ve | expect to make most hats to order. 


e%s There is a sailor shape that is proving won- 
derfully becoming to many women who could 
never wear the ordinary sailor. This bas a short 
brim, and the top of the crown is extended as 
wide as the brim. Between is a hollow space, 
which is filled in with ribbon or flowers. Sucha 
hat would be admirable for traveling. An ex- 
ample was in rough burnt straw, with three 
shades of blue Liberty satin ribbon in the trim- 
ming. 

e% Very attractive, also, are the colored lia- 
gerie hats which are being shown. They are es- 
pecially good for country wear, but would not 
look out of place in town of a summer morning. 
A handsome Corday shape was in pale blue 
heavy linen, the edges scalloped and embroid- 
ered, and the entire hat worked with eyelet em- 

. Around the crown was a double 
band of black velvet ribbon, and there were stiff 
bows of the velvet on either side. 

o®, The shops are blooming with gay parasols 
and sunshades. Far and away the most attrac- 
tive among the colored sunshades is the English 
or club coaching umbrelia. This has a long 
stick enamelled to match the silk. Others have 
natural wood handies. The long handles of 
wood terminating in a carved head of an animal 
or bird are very smart. The coloring of the 
heads is most artistic. The prices af these 
umbrellas are by no means extravagant, and 
almost any one can afford atleast one colored 
sunshade. At one large shop this week there 
was a sale of coaching umorellas for $2..965. Pon- 
gee umbrellas with embroidered dots in various 
colors and deep borders of taffeta to match the 
dot are decidedly popular. These have natural 
wood handles and are sold for lessthan $5. 

e%. No accessory of dress is made more of 
The craze for ribbons is 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
Jefferson, New Hampshire. 
SEASON JUNE TO OCTOBER. 


A Select and Attractive Mountain Resort. Infor. a- 
#1 n and Booklets on application tv 


A. J. MURPHY, Manager, LAUREL HOUSE, 
— Lakewood, W. J., until June ist. 


THE CEDARS, 


CAPE ELIZABETH, SOUTH PORTLAND, ME. 


Opens June 1, 1905, Closes Oct., 1905. 





Cc. E. SMALL, Proprieter. 


Ben Mere “* 
May 25th Sunapee, 
to October LTN N. H. 

Leading hotel. Especially suited to 

quiet rest, yet convenient to all 

points of interest. Safe canoeing, 
boating and steamer rides over ens 


tire lake, attractive scenery, walks; 
drives; high altitude. Booklets. 


GEORGE E. JEWELL, Manager. 


THE MOOSILAUKE 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
BREEZY POINT, N. He. 


Offers special rates for July and September. The 
use —— — guests and is situ- 











Warren Station and the summit of mt Moceliauke. 
It ot ea Se ee pee Ares. surrounded by 
and the mort’ setentitie plumb Long ai hes 
geitlinee, Deautiful walks are among its 


many J boards c 

this potnt for the itof Mt. Groostasin' clove. 
wae feet), where one of the best views the 
Wi Moun‘ can oO For terms 
$96 nookiots De aA F. gg Hotel Driscoll, 
Breesy Fount. Neth NAY iat After that date, 


AGENTS WANTED 


To Canvass for the 


United States 


Senator Number 
NOW PUBLISHED. 


The issue contains portraits of the 


NINETY MEMBERS, 
two from each State in the Union. 
This collection was made from recent 
exclusive sittings for the 


Boston Budget 


The Pictures 


12 by 8 inches in size 


are protected by copyright and cannot 
be reproduced legally elsewhere. The 
group forms the most valuable collec- 
tion of statesmen ever offered to the 
American people. The number will be 
of unrivalled value to individuals, 
scbools and libraries. 


PRICE 50 CENTS DELIVERED. 
For terms and other particulars address 


The BUDGET COMPANY, 


WM. GRANT JAMES, Treasurer, 
220 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 



































COL. T. G. WALKER 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
443 I. 24th St., South Omaha, Ned. 





FOR STRENGTH 





(NOTED 
Carlisle's Union Harness Leather 


1OEAL FACTORY STOCK 
Cuts economically ; makes up attractively; 
wears like tron and is crack-proof. 


F. W. & F. CARLISLE, Saginaw, Mich. 


J. W. HELD & C0. 
Flesh Finished Splits 
ia a Sine 
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The Horse. 


Part Pasture for Working Horses. 


I have been known to be short or even out 
of hay in working season, and depended on 
grass for the horses. I gathered it for them 
with the scythe and pitchfork. Though 
the grass diet made them sweat more, in 
the grass large enough to mow there was 
substance enough so that they stood® the 
work well and carried their flesh as well as 
usual. 

But to make the grass diet more satis- 
factory the grain must be fed in proper 
form, either ground or soaked. Dry corn, 
the usual feed, and grass make a poor com- 
bination and do not digest well together. 

When first eating grass the teeth may be a 
little tender, the dry corn is not masticated 
wel), and with the wide variation between 
the two substances one can readily see that 
the best result will not be obtained in that 
way. I use two parts oats and one part 
corn, ground fine, for horse feed, and plenty 
of it; then there is no question about the 
horse not standing the work well on a grass 
diet. 

I do not allow the horses to miss a feed of 
grain during the working season, but when 
running inthe pasture am not particular if 
they do miss a noon feed; but they must 
have grain twice a day whether working or 
not. It is a common practice with some to 
turn their horses out Saturday night and 
leave them till Monday morning, and these 
people are usually the ones that say their 
horses do not stand the work well. The 
horse that has its liberty part of the time 
and takes voluntary exercise is a far more 
dociie animal for man’s use.—Cyrus Greene. 


>_> 


Turf News and Notes. 


Breed in the best and most successful 
speed perpetuating lines when trotting 
speed is the object sought. 


Over forty entries have been received to 
the work-horse parade that comes off in 
Boston on Memorial Day. 








Those who have charge of the Govern- 
ment breeding establishment have been 
freely criticised by some for selecting the 
noted show ring winner and standard-bred 
trotting stallion Carmon to place at the 
head of the stud. Thereare but few stal- 
lions that posses in a higher degree all the 
desirable qualities which it is the intention 
to produce than does this grandson of Rob- 
ert MeGregor (2.174), and fewer still that 
are so well qualified by blood inheritance as 
he to perpetuate those valuable qualities 
with uniformity. Ifthe managers of that 
establishment make no more serious mis- 
takes than they have in the selection of a 
stallion to head the stud, the experiment is 
likely to prove a pronounced success, 


The horsemen of Dover, Somersworth, N. 
H., and vicinity, have organized a driving 
club with headquarters at Dover, and will 
give matinee racing on Memorial Day. 


There js nothing better for fevered feet 
than waiking horses in grass when it is wet 
with early morning dew. If more-agreeable 
to the groom and the age of the animal will 
permit he may be ridden instead of led. 


The demand for good, serviceable horses 
in this vicinity seems to be increasing, 
judging from the inquiries for such which 
come to us, and prices are fully maintained. 
It is a favorable time now for those farmers 
who have good horses in the country to 
dispose of them. When competition among 
buyers is so brisk as it must now be, those 
who have animals svitable for the market 
should be able to get nearly their full value. 
Don’t refuse a good offer. Remember that 
it is better to sell and be sorry than to keep 
and be sorry.—Horse Breeder. 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The forthcoming annual Year book of 
the Department of Agriculture will contain 
an unusually good selection of. popular and 
instructive articles on farming, fruit rais- 
ing and live stock growing. For. many 
years this annual “ blue book ’’ of the Agri- 
cultural Department was a dry, decidedly 
uninteresting affair which, though widely 
distributed by Congressmen and Senators, 
usually found its way onto the farmer’s 
mantel piece cr shelf where it rested for- 
ever afterwards comfortably and undis- 
turbed. Of late years, however, this vol- 
ume has been much more widely read and 
in fact always contains a number of articles 
of description and advice wel) worth care- 
ful perusal. 

Among articles of genera] farm interest in 
this year’s issue will be Geupral Farming, 
by W. J. Spillman, the chief of the division 
of grasses; Forest Planting 
agement, by George L. Clothi 
reau of Forestry; Practical 
by S. C. Lancaster; Promisi 
by W. A. Taylor, assis 
Boys’ Agricultural Clubs, iby 
Crosby ; Some Benefits the Famer May De- 
rive from Game Protection! and Animal 
Breeding and Feeding Investi 








ions by the 


Bureau of Animal Industry, the chief, 
Dr. D. E. Salmon. Other art of more 
special or local interest are pection of 


Foreign Food Products, by ‘Dr. FA. W. 
Wiley, chief chemist; Potato Gulture near 
Greeley, Colo., Improvement of Tobacco by 
breeding and Selection, by A. D. Shamel: 
Annual Loss Occasioned by Destructive In- 
sects, by C. L. Marlett, assistant entomol- 
ogist, Sugar Beet Seed Breeding and other 
articles. 


A rather unusual article to appear in the 
new Year Buok of the Department of Agri- 
culture is entitled The Weather Bureau 
and the Homeseeker. It undertakes to 
show that it is a matter of greatest import- 
ance to settlers who contemplate moving 
into a new locality to have information 
relative to the climatic conditions there 
existing, so that he may determine whether 
or not the change will be advantageous and 
may make his plans to meet the new condi- 
tions and turn them to his profit. A source 
of such information is to be found in the 
reports issued by the Weather Bureau. The 
author of the article believes that the cli- 
matic and crop service of the Bureau is of 
as much importance as the torecasting 
branch and of the 190 
the Weather Bureau throughout the coun- 
try, forty-five, covering all the States, are 
designated as climatic and crop service 
centres. From the information received 






conditions everywhere art 
opportunities for great .impre 
such improvement is being t 
in the United States as anywher No 
where else it is stated, is there a better ap: 
preciation of the importance and 
omy of abundant room, light, air, ; 
comfort, cleanliness for cows. We hear 
much of the close relations between the 


dairy cows and the homes of their owners — 


in Holland and Switzerland, connecting 
apartments, under the same roof, etc., bat. 
the stables which areseen in the summer 


by tourists, converted into conservatories | 
and rooms for weaving and cheese curing | 


are the exception and show places. Even 
the best of these, when visited in mid- 
winter, with the cattle in place, are 


often found dark, close, poorly ventilated, . 


crowded and unsanitary in many respects, 
although they may be kept clean. While 
the construction of cow stables generally in 
the dairy regions of the Old World is sub- 
stantial, it is with little regard for light, ven- 
tilation and cleaning and the labor neces- 
sary to keep them in decent condition would 
be regarded as impossible in the United 
States. 


The Department of Agriculture has re- 
ceived the report of an experiment made in 
England to determine the effects of the 
weather on the quality of milk. Over 1100 
samples of milk have been examined dur- 
ing the last three years and comparisons 
made with the rainfall records during the 
same period. While great variations were 
observed in different years and in different 
periods of the same year, the results were 
considered as affording no evidence what- 
ever that excessively dry or excessively wet 
weather produced any influence upon the 
quality of milk. 


The Bureau of Soils has issued its annual 
report, and an accompanying great mass of 
soil survey maps of many different parts of 
the country covered by this system of soil 
analysis. The various writers of the report 
found many sections of the country in a 
lamentable condition from the standpoint 
of economical and up-to-date agricultural 
practice. Many instances are noted where 
the farmers give the land as little prepara- 
tion as possible, hoping that a favorable 
season with timely showers will overcome 
this lack of cultivation and insure good 
crops. Attention is called to the fact that 
shallow plowing and lack of after cultiva- 
tion results in rapid drying out of the soil 
and certain crop failure to a greater or less 
extent. The careful farmer plows deep. 
The most successful farmers of the country 
have come to realize the value of deep 
plowing and thorough cultivation and are 
raising twice as much grain on their land 
as they did twenty years ago. Statistics of 
grain and other yields fully bear out this 
criticism of the Department agents. The 
average wheat yield of the entire United 
States, for instance, is less than fourteen 
bushels per acre, a miserable yield in which 
there is no profit for the farmers. As large 
areas produce twentystwenty-five, and as 
high as thirty-five bushels per acre this 
means that other areas must produce far 
less than even fourteen bushels. 

Criticism is also made of the lack of rcta- 
tion among many farmers and the over- 
cropping of the soil. A regular rotation of 
crops, the report says, is practiced by most 
careful farmers, and more attention to this 
feature and to the system of; cultivation is 
eatnestly recommended. The depa: t 
men also remark on the shiftiess practice, 
in many instances, of leaving s and 
other farm implements without shelter all 
winter—an evil too obvious to require com- 
ment. Guy E. MircHE.t.. 


A STUDY IN RAILROAD GARDENING. 


(Reprinted from the May issue of Suburban Life. 
Copyright 1905 by Colonial Press, Ine.] 

The influence exerted by a railroad in the de- 
velopment of a suburban life is often underesti- 
mated. Take a day’sjourney into the country in 
almost any direction, and you will come across 
tracts of land beautifully located with a view to 
agricditure; elevations from which the most de- 
lighttul scenery lies spread before one as in a 
panorama; forests invitingly cool In the green 
leaf of their summer verdure; and yet with all 
this which |s attractive to the man who loves 
country life, you will find but a scattered popu- 








lation, or what is perhaps more likely, find your- |. 


self within the circle of the abandoned farm. 
Let a railroad pierce this tract of country, and if 
it is wi any Ordinary distance from the city, 
we nédiately find the complexion of things 
changing, and the commute? promptly pre-empts 
what the discouraged farmer has long ago for- 
saken, — 
Thete are today over seven hundred thousand 
ple who may properly be called suburban- 
ites. They have left the city and gone into the 
country districts immediately adjacent to it, 


thus combining all the pleasures and advantages 


of the country with the C and conven- 
fences of city life. At no time @ the last 
half century has there been such & spontaneous 
movement countryward as during the last ten 
years. The exouus from our great cities like 
Boston, New York and Chicago has beer some. 
thing remarkable, and instead of decreasing, this 
tendency seems to be on the increase, not so 
much from any apparent necessity as from a 
well-nigh universal longing on the part of city- 
bred residents to get back to nature. 

One does not ordinarily associate a prosaic 
corporation like a railroad system with anything 
which pertains directly to the garden or the 
picturesque. The words *‘ Garden Railroad” 
seem almost paradoxical, for is not the average 
railroad more frequently by its 
association with dust, soot 
than anything which would breathe of the gar- 
den with its fragrance and welcome shade? 


beautifying of the adjacent 
The Pennsylvania, Old Colony and 
Maine systems have all done ' 
this line, but it has remained for the Boston 


stations of | ing 


from the thousands of crop correspondents | ,. 


of the Bureau weekly —* bulletins are |. 


prepared and 


information which they contein forms an | t 


excellent basis upon which to determine | the 


the agricultural products which can be suc- | 
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Record tor week 


YOUNG HOLSTEIN COW, HIGHLAWN BELLE. 
pounce six ounces butter at four years. 
Bred by F. P. Knowles, Auburn, Mass. 








and uninviting from every point of view. The 
citizens of Newtonville encouraged this effort 
on the part of Mr. Wichardson by supply ng 
him with the necessary material for the fur- 
therance of his work, and it was not long before 
the station grounds were so conspicuously im- 
proved as to be a matter of universal comment. 
As might be expected, this form of tmprove- 
ment was Drought ‘othe attention of Professor 
Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum, one of the 
directors of the Albany board, with the result 
that a department having in charge tne beautify- 
ipg of suburban grounds was instituted, and Mr. 
Richardson placed at the head of it. From this 
small beginuing has resulted a system of garden 
ing now embracing over sixty stations along the 
line of the Boston & Albany; forty outside of 
those on the circuit, so called. For the benefit 
of those of our readers who are not entirely fa- 
miliar with the circuit, and its opportunity for 
the development of this idea, a word regarding 
these suburban stations may not.be out of place. 

The Boston to Boston circuit consists of a loop 
running from Boston outward by the way of 
Longwood, Brookline, Chestnut Hill, Newton 
Geutre, Woodland to Riverside, and return 
ing via the main line through Auburn- 
dale, the Newtons, Brighton and Alliston back 
to Boston again. This loop traverses one of the 
most beautiful districts of suburban Boston, 
through a stretch of country varied in its make- 
up ty wooded hills and diversified natural condi- 
tions. Particularly is this true of the sites: 
chosen for the stations, thus making the execu- 
tion of the original plan much easier and more 
capabie of far larger results. Given a pictur- 
esque station, suc as those which almost with- 
out exception grace these suburban points, and 
the incentive to beautiful surroundings becomes 
larger and with greater possibilities of develop 
ment. — 

The plan pursued for the improvement of the 
station grounds has been calied the “ all the year 
round” plan, as distinguished from what is 
known as carpet gardening, that is, the planting 
of flowers which as soon asthey die away, espe- 
cially:in the fal! and winter months, leave noth- 
ing but barren heaps of dirt to mark what was 
once a bed of flowering beauty. lustead of the 
flowers, a great variety of shrubs, mest of them 
hardy perennials, have been ‘used. From the 

ure of our New E igiand climate, it is impos- 

le for us to have long stretches of turf em- 
bankment, such as area feature of some of the 
Evglish railroads. Neither are the garden plots 
at all satisfactory, except for a few months in 
spring and summer, but with shrubs and bushes, 
such as red dogwood, the wild rose, sweet fern 
bayberry, sumact, woodbine, honeystickle and 
bittersweet, a variety is afforded, wiieh gives 
forth the grees leaf the greater part of the year 
and in many instances th: bright red berry or 
the white’ snowdrop, or the peculiar red bark, 
throughout even the long New England winter, 
which usually leaves every: hing in the way of 
tree and vegetation absolutely devoid of beauty. 
Add tothis the abundant matcrial afforded by 
native trees, birc.es, Oks, spruces, willow, 


readily seen that the gar ener has at bis disposal 
a variety o materia! wh ch under the right con- 
ditions and with skillfuljcombination may be 
made to answer acceptably the purpose in hand. 

The plan of Mr. Richardson has been to ob- 
secure all unsightly approaches to the reilroad 
station, and, wherever possible, to surrouud the 
station itself with a bower of green, so as to 
make it a haven of rest and shade to the waiting 
passenger. Take, for instance, the station at. 
Auburadale. The approach reminds one of one 
of the many winding paths through some park 


imagine. Not only huve shrubs and bushes 
been used in profusion, but the natural re- 
sources of the place have permitted of calling 
lato play lofty eln.s, maples and other hardy 
tree+, which have lent their many years of 
growth to the carrving out of this plan of 

f\lng the grounds. Not-only the station itse 
has been thus beautified, but as the 

runs parallel to the main street of ‘thé tewn for 


At Newton Highlands one is { with 
the value of this plan for — ns on athena 





maple and forms of dwa f growth, and it will be | 











turned to good account by the ever watchful 
gardener. it may be thata tiny lake, fed b7 
soe hiaden spring, is brought into the general 
scheme, thereby adding an element of unsual 
beauty to the general plan. 

Here and there the construction of the raad, in 
order to avoid grade crossings, has made neces- 
sary ugly cuts in the solid rock. These have been 
skilitully obscured as far as possible by shrubs 
and vines native to rocky soll, and which seem 
to thrive in the shallow foothold which they have 
i See S Sarees en he top of the 


The management of this department of the 
Boston & Albany have also shown their wisdom 
in taking into account the fact that a railroad 
station ts an all-the-year-around institution and 
affair. For this 


have fallen and winter has commenced in good 
earnest, there shall be a touch of color, and not 
infrequently the red or white berries appear in 
sufficient profusion to add an inviting touch of 
color to the wintry landscape. is this 
noticeable during the snowfalls of early winter, 
when the red "erries and the white carpet cover- 
ing the earth form a contrast as exceptional as it 


is beautiful. : 
When one takesinto account that in order to 
these grounds the extreme conditions 
of climate have to be considered in addition to 
long periods of drought, to smoke, cinders and 
soil formation in many instance unfavorable, it 
becomes after all,as some one has said, * the 
survival of the toughest” among the forms of 
v nm which must finally be used in any 
of permanent beautifying. 
Io preparation for this work, Mr. Richardson 
1oo% what might have been called an out-dovr 





course in shrubbery, in the Arnold Arboretum, | entire 


























































are devoting more and more time to the problem. 
In fact, it has bécome necessary for every roxd 
catering to the suburban resident to furnish bim 


ment and common sense by the responsible 


In what has been said, there has been no 


thought of extolling any 


particular railroad | - 
above its fellow-workers along this line, for vol- | 


umes might be written of the magnificent flower 


outlining what has been accomplished in a com- 
paratively circumscribed area by what is now 
one portion of a vast railroad system, we trust 
there has been brought before our readers not 
only a sense of what has already been accom- 
plished, but also the necessity for supplying a 
proper public spirit, which shall ensure its con- 


tinuance 
not only in 
cou 





tell. Already the great railroads of the country | 


asa ent feature of railroading. 
In ‘New England but throughout our T 











































Fore- Fore- 


Armed 


Every horse owner can feel safe and sure if he w: 


: on hand a supply of 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


and breed 
where know fete nes ee remedy for 











$s ns 
andallformsof lane). < " 
St. Louis St., April 19, 190: 


La. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 
Dear Skea Pleace find & two cent stam 


as enclosed 
ee Neh we Horse and his Diseases.” | 
it the greatest 


Ok “A Treatise on 


ENOSBURG FALLS, ¥1 











he Famous Greystone Kennels 


OFFER 


Noted Collies at Stud 


pion Greystone Breadalbane and Grey. 
ee Faugh-a-Ballagh, undoubtedly the pes; 
of American-breds: alive. Fee, $20; (jy! 
$15. At the leading shows this year 
26 firsts and 25 specials. Young Stock 

f Brood Bitches in whe p for sale. 
M. BUBBELL., Manager, Yenkers,N \. 





BREED TO A CHAMPION 


STAR POINTER 1:59: 


Werld’s Race Recerd 2:00 1-3 
Alse holders World’s Revord three fastests 


| heats in a race, 2.02}, 2.03} and 2.03}. Sire of 


Morning Star 2.043, Joe Pointer 2.65}, Sidney 
Pointer 2.073, Schley Pointer 2.08} and eight oth- 
ers in 2.25, service fee $100. 
Wilkes Guy 

Bay stallion by Guy Wilkes 2.16}; dam Lea 2.18} 
by Sidney 2.19}; grandam Venus, dam of Adonis 
2113, Cupid 218 and Sidney Dillon, sire of Lou 
Dillon 1.58}, Dolly Dillon 2.063 and Stanley Dil- 
lon 2.073. Will serve a few at $95. 

we Mimute Steck Farm, W. B. White, 
Manager. Write for pamphlet. Beckpert, 0 











? 
‘Not because farmers could not get 
some other machine if they so desired, 
but simply because as careful, discrim- 
inating buyers they have deliberately 
chosen this line. 

Their choice is based on experience. 
They have found that these machines are 
better constructed, and therefore will 
give better service and longer service 
than ordinary agricultural machinery. 

And the explanation of the high qual- 
ity of the International line is just as 
sim It rests upon superior facilities 
and a far-sighted policy of manage- 








acres leased in northeastern Arkansas, 
both a portion of the reclaimed “sunken 
land districts.” 

The Missouri lands are near the new 
fone of Deering, which the Internation- 
a 
town, with all the advantages and com- 
forts of modern life in the midst of the 
forests. -The land is heavily timbered 
with oak, ash, elm, hickory, cottonwood, 
cypress, gum, hackberry and maple, At 
the” prin mill here—shown in the 
ill tion—a daily average of 44,000 
feet of lumber is cut, and 125 men are 
employed at the mill and in the timber. 

On: the Arkansas lands the mill is 
at Truman; 85 men are employed and 


; 
* 





The manufactu- 
rers of the Inter- 
national line of 
harvesting ma- 


own, 
erate and Conte 


the sources of their 
ly of raw ma- 
terials; their lum- 
ber aomes from 
their own forests, 
their ooal and iron 
from their own 
mines, their st eel 
from their own 
steel mills, their 
coke from their 
coke-ovens, 





‘Own col 
anne, — * onl | 
y 
' gecure or ma · 
tenals a cost, 
but, what is of 
ter im 
orm quality of mai 


Price, them to 
chines of the highest quality 
mum cost 

And that’s why the diserminating 
farmer buys the International line. 
_ The matter.of lumber is of special 
importance, for this country is threat- 
ened with a lumber famine, the nature 
of which is appalling when we stop to 
“a ow it. 





uce ma- 
at a mins- 






























ht protect and preserve all young timber, 
other so that by the time the best timber is 
. once selected from 


is making a model lumber get 





Harvester Talks to F armers—N o. 3. 


The Question of: Quality, and how it is attained in the 
International Harvesting Machines. 


generation, at least, to secure lumber of 
the highest ‘quality and is absolutely in- 
dependent of fluctuating markets, and, 
at the same time, by conserving the for- 
ests is not only reaping a benefit for 
itself and its customers, but is serving 
the best interests of the country at large. 

Of course, we realize that “when we 
down to brass tacks,” as the saying 
is, the purchaser of a harvesting ma- 
chine, or of any other commodity, cares 
very little about how it’ is produced or 
where it is produced, or by whom it 
is produced—provided he gets what he 
wants at a fair price. 

There’s no sentiment about it one way 
or the other. 

But that “provided” means much to you 
as a purchaser. 

The old proverb has it that “you can't 

make a silk purse 











from a sow’s ear.” 


Neither can you 
make a high-grade 
article from low- 
grade material. 


The Internation- 
al Harvester Co. is 
manutacturing 
machines of the 
highest possible 
grade, of the best 
quality; more than 
that, of a detter 
gvade and higher 
quality than they 
could by any pos- 
sibility manufac- 
ture if they did not 
have the excep 
tional facilities 
with which they 
have surrounded 








—* average output is 35,000 feet per 


ay. 

On both tracts, tramways, canals, and 
every modern facility for the econom- 
ical handling of logs and lumber are 
provided. ; 

The entire output of both tracts, after 
it has been properly. air-dried, is used 
by the plants of the International Har- 
vester ny in manufacturing har- 
vesting machines and agricultural imple- 
ments. 7 

But the most important feature of 
the company’s lumber operations is this: 

All timber is cut in strict accordance 
with the rules. of forestry. Instead of 
denuding the land, only ripe trees with 
well-matured, hardened wood are cut, 
and the greatest care is exercised to 


this vast tract o 
000 act the rate of 20,000,- 







OE bee 










of the American farmer’s success. 
things—for better 
fruit, 
been able to give a new meaning to the 
word agriculture. 


in your 
_ Stands thoroughly the line he sells ~ 


themselves, for both 


the production of raw material and the 
completion of the finished product. 


And by the same token they are put- 


ting a higher quality into their product 
‘than any other manufacturer can put 
into his and depend upon the uncertain, 
unstable markets for materials. 


This question of quality is at the = 
t 1S 
use he has always striven for better 

live stock, for in- 
a fertility in his land, for finer 
t better methods—that he has⸗ 


And it is because he has given qui!- 


ity first consideration in purchasing 31" 
plies that he has made money. 


We ask your careful consideration °' 


these facts, and of the advantages 

{ fered you in the International line. Th’ 

‘mean a saving of money, a saving 
time apd worry, and a satisfaction whien 
you can not obtain elsewhere. 


You’ will probably find local dealet 
community who represent the 
lal line. Each dealer unc. 
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pairs life—a qualit’ 
pope ts their ma: 


Mowers; 





















